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THE SUICIDE. 


3ehind the far waves of the west, day closed his weary eye, 

And twilight’s dim and varying tints faded from out the sky ; 

Mild evening’s calm and beauteous star shed down its placid light,— 
Purest of all the orbs that gem the brow of infant night. 


All glorious pale Diana’s bow gleam’d mid the heaven of bluc,-— 
Bright stars upon the tranquil air thelr trembling radiance threw,— 
Unbroken stillness gathered o’er the hushed and slumbering world— 
Upon the sea no roving breeze the glassy waters curled. 


When midnight’s solemn hour was come, a form was seen to glide 
In sadness where the sedzy plain s!oped to the water’s side; 

And then a soft and silvery voice uprose upon the air— 

Hark! "tis some frenzied spirit’s burst of deep and wild despair. 


«Oh! who that heard his voice, could deem that worse than serpent guile 
Lurk’d dark beneath his honied words, and in his winning smile? 

Deceit was in his flashing eye—fal d was on his tongue— 

Yet fondly to each faithless vow, this trusting bosom clung.” 








In wild and startling energy, swelled her brief prayer on high ; 
Remorse sat revelling at her heart—distraction fired her eye : 
«Great God! receive my shivering soul!’ the kneeling maiden cried, 
And instant plunged her snowy lim!s beneath the sparkling tide. 


The waters closed above her form—no more that voice was heard 
Upon the midnight stillness, sweet as tones of summer-bird— 
Her last faint scream ofagony died on the lonely shore— 
The troubled wave grew calm—and al! was silent as before. 
Trenton, N. J. Oct. 1833. Ez. 
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ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE AMBITIOUS MAN. 

The desire of becoming distinguished is not confined 
to those who possess the capacities of arriving at superi- 
ority; but actuates thousands, who cannot, even by the 
most unwearying perseverance, ever rank higher than me- 
diocrity. The feeling, which we admire when stimula- 
ting high intellectual energies, creates disgust when actu- 
ting meaner, unquickened beings. The desire to excite 
the applause of the multitude has taken many a man who 
might have been useful from the plough. ‘The wishes of 
parents, that their sons may have worldly renown, have 
deprived the mechanic arts of many a lusty sinew, and fill- 
ed the Walks of the professions with creeping things. 
So long as the choice of an occupation is left to the indis- 
cretion of youth, or the overweening desires of ignorant, 
misjudging parents, this must remain an evil that cannot 
be reformed. Where is the youth subject to the impulses 
of ambition, who does not suppose hitnself possessed of all 
the qualifications necessary to the attainment of the high- 
est honors,—even though his brain be as arid and barren as 
a sandy plain. When this conceit is corroborated by the 
opinion of parents it becomes exceedingly difficult of era- 
dication. Every graduate prates of genius and fame as 
familiar things. Genius is not an every day endowment; 
itis possessed by the veryfew. The path of fame is not the 
pleasant one that the ae of youth conceives it 
to be; its splendors are not unshadowed, neither are its 
flowers amaranthine. In the pursuit of fame, the vota- 
ry must encounter toils and difficaltfes; misery and dis- 
quietude are more frequent than in the tere beaten walks 
of existence. A general conviction Etruths would 
be productive of much good, and preyent ‘much misdircct- 
edeffort. A%sculapius would be shorn of much tribute, 
that of right belongs to Vulcan. 

Tom Watson, asthe schoolboys called him, wasone of 
the most uproarious youngsters of the village school. 
‘Tom had distinguished himself under the auspices of the 

trish pedagogue, by having won more honors and more 
threshings than any other of his schoolmates. Nor was 
Tom’s reputation confined to the precincts of the school- 
house ; but it was extended every where in the vicinity 
of the village. If a prank had been played off on any of 
the neighbors, he was the first one suspected of the mis- 
demeanor. Many a malediction was vented against his 
luckless head, and many predicted an apartment in the 
prison as a place of his future residence. Most of the 


villagers anticipated for him an elevated condition,—some 
were of the opinion that it would be the elevation of me- 


ther the tact or desire to avoid suspicion. His ambition 
in those minor matters was somewhat remarkable. He 
often appropriated to himself the honors and execrations 
for misdeeds. which, of right, belonged to some other ur- 
chin, less desirous of that kind of fame, than fearful of a 
whipping. ‘Tom was utterly destitute of management; 
and retribution was sure to follow in the wake of his mis- 
doings. 

‘Tom, like most other boys, in the course of time attain- 
ed the age and appearance of manhood. Fron his earli- 
est years he was noticeable for a strong aversion from any 
kind of labor. He boldly asserted the incompatibility of 
its requisitions with the promptings and cravings of his 
nature, and refused to work. His parents, who constru- 
ed every thing in relation to their darling son most fa- 
vorably, pronounced these indications as infallible symp- 
toms of genius. He was mischievous, lazy, flippant and 
ambitious ; and his parents adjudged these qualities pecu- 
liar to great men when boys. ‘lom’s vanity was flatter- 
ed; he caught the spirit of their surmises, and burned 
with all the ardor that anticipations of distinction ever 
inspire. A stray copy of the ‘Life of Patrick Henry” 
happened to belong to the village, and he read it with avi- 
dity. ‘I'he resemblances between the boyhood of the great 
orator and himself were too manifest to be passed over. 
Henceforth the law should be his study, and its honors his 
reward. His parents conceded his request, and the neces- 
sary preparations were made. 
‘he village pastor, who was not a believer in Tom’s 
genius, remonstrated against the imprudence of their 
choice, and advised that instead of studying law, he should 
receive the tuition of Mr. Wood the blacksmith. This 
advice was not, of course, very grateful to their feelings. 
It was immediately rejected, and the wisdom of their con- 
clusions insisted on. ‘hen came the relation of the man- 
ifestations that Tom had given forth of superior power. 
His wayward propensities, and above all his resemblance 
to the great orator of Virginia, were indications that justi- 
fied anticipations of the greatest success. 
The pastor bore the infliction with all the tolerance and 
calm dignity becoming his profession; and when they had 
finished, told them, that those evidences were always found 
attached to laziness and waywardness of spirit. He 
pointed them to several instances in confirmation of his 
statements, and, among others, made especial reference 
to the family of Dick Smith, who had acquired an infa- 
mous reputation throughout the surrounding country. A 
half dozen yellow-haired, dirty-faced boys, who were per- 
fectly familiar with every hen-roost and orchard in the vi- 
cinity,—fellows who led an idle, vagrant, ishmaelitish 
life,—who gunned without success, and had fished from 
infuncy,—and who resembled Patrick Henry and Tom in 
one essential point, they might be found on any hot sum- 
mer day along the creek, reclined in the shade, fishing 
without the encouragement of a nibble. 
Expostulation was vain, for their faith in Tom’s genius 
was unshaken. The profession of the law was decided 
on, because it afforded more facilities for distinction, and 
especially because Patrick Henry had chosen it. And 
now our hero revelled in the most glorious anticipations; 
his dreams attained a consummation of munificence, and 
his visions were rich in the magnificence of promise. 
With Blackstone before him, at his table he might at 
times be seen sitting, while his soul was wrestling with 
the difficulties of fame, and struggling with the beset- 
ments of ambition. Anon, to his mind’seye, would ap- 
pear a magnificent apparition of his future self, striding 
and bearing on through fields of glory, and glowing with 
all the ardor of triumph. He even neglected society; £0 
fully was his mind engrossed with its own teeming ima- 
ges and unparalleled suggestions. By night, forsaking 
his books, he would wander forth along the green bank of 
the creek that wound a sinuous course onwards through 
the most romantic valcs. ‘The vaulted heaven, glitter- 
ing with countlces stars, was above him—the music of 
the soft winds, and the audivle rippling of the waters 
arose on his ear—before him, on the placid bosom of the 
stream, the spanning heavens were mirrored in all the 














rit, others that it would be the elevation of the gallows. 
tudeed, it would have puzzled the brains of judges of 
these raatters to have decided on which side the balance 
of truth inclined. Tom’s pranks, however, were rather 

i character; and he had nei- 


of a mischicvous than vicious 


richness of their ever-cloquent glory. What more could 
genius require? Tom in fact askedro more. It was his 
custom at such seasons to sit on an oft honored log, and, 
expanding the wings of his imagination, soar wildly away 
through the rich and far reaching domains of thought, 


night-bird, or the howling of some neighboring mastiff, 
would wake him to reality. But there was one scene, as 
familiar to his imagination as was his father’s house, and 
thither did his spirit as frequently hie. Before his mental 
vision there rose a splendid courthouse; within and with- 
out, was assembled a numerous and expectant audience. 

A case of great importance filled the public mind with its 
considerations. ‘I'he party concerned -manifested a supe- 
riority of judgment, and selected Thomas Watson Esq. 
as counsel, ‘I'he court was all attention; and the multi- 
tude wrapped if profound silence. Mellifluent tones 
would break over the mind of the assembled audience, and 
win their affections to the orator. Presently, torrents of 
sublime eloquence would sweep aside all obstacles,—the 
judges are all attention—the opposing party tremble from 
utter helplessness—and the whole congregation is trans- 
formed into breathing statuary. The triumph is complete; 
and a fadeless laurel shades the brow of the victor. The 
people, unable any longer to restrain their impatience, 
seize hold of their champion and bear him on their shoul- 
ders. But here the delight of Tom’s spirit would be irre- 
pressible, and he would spring up and describe sundry 
frantic capers from the very fullness of his soul’s ecstacy. 
But it is time to view Tom as other than a visionary. 
Tom’s studies were prosecuted with amazing industry. 
At the expiration of the first year, he could actually an- 
swer a great many questions propounded to him from 
Blackstone. But Mr. Lieall, his preceptor, was merci- 
ful, and did not often torment him with distressing ques- 
tions; but told him that genius would rise victorious over 
all difficulties. The time that tries the souls of students 
at length arrived. Our hero was hardly examined, and 
was admitted to practice. A case was now alone want- 
ing to signalize himself; and, as none offered in the legal 
tribunals, he resolved on prosecuting a suit in the court of 
Cupid. 

The belle of the village was Mary Thornton. Mary 
was pretty, modest, and gifted with a saving portion of 
good sense. ‘Tom had become acquainted with her; and 
by some mystical process never yet fully understood, 
love had contrived to kindle a rival flame to that of am- 
bition in his breast. Whether it was a flash from Mary’s 
bright eyes that had set his heart on fire—whether it was 
the eloquence of her voice that had spell-bound his senses 
—or whether it was the nameless magic, breathed from her 
every action, that bound his spirit in silken fetters, I have 
never been able tolearn. Indeed, Tom, like most others 
in his enviable condition, would have been exceedingly 
puzzled to have given a rational account of the commence- 
ment of the passion that influenced his feelings; and a de- 
tailed history of its progress, would have been entirely 
without the reach of his power. One thing was certain; 
Tom was not hasty in any thing. Love, itself, presented 
to him many considerations: and his case had but faint 
reseinblance to that of the traveler who was instantanc- 
ously enveloped in the onward sweeping wild-fire of the 
burning prairie. After due deliberation, our hero conclu- 
ded on making a conquest of the lady, and decided on his 
tactics. Mary’s warfare was strictly Parthian;—as Tom 
advanced, she retreated and kept up an incessant shooting 
of arrows, each one of which found its mark in his sensi- 
tive heart. The eventful period at length arrived. Our 
hero cleared his throat, drew forth his handkerchief, and 
commenced ina speech prepared expressly for the mo- 
mentous occasion. 

‘‘Miss Mary—It has been a considerable time since I 
became a visiter to your house; and I think too highly of 
your penetration not to believe that you have already*¢is- 
covered the ecstatic delight which I have received there- 
from, or the object of my visits. You are the only one 
who ever possessed the power of unsettling the purposes 
of my ambition, of penetrating my heart with tenderness, 
and of implanting a new sense within me, whose suscep- 
tibility has rendered existence a blessing. It is at the 
shrine of female loveliness, that the high will of man in 
all ages has been shorn ofits stubbornness—it is here that 
his pride and philosophy have been brought low—and, as 
indifferent” — 

Our orator had proceeded thus far in his speech when he 
was interrupted. Mary, who had looked very serious 
throughout the infliction of thus much of his eloquent ex- 
ordium, now felt a convulsion of an irrepressible charac- 
ter. She interrupted the progress of his confession, and 
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feeling their enchantment, until the screeching of some 


deprived future lovers of 2 brilliant example, by giving 
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vent to an immoderate and vociferous burst of laughter. 
Our hero’s nerves received a terrible shock from her sau- 
ciness, or rather, perhaps, cruelty. His first words were, 

‘*Why, Miss Mary” —“*Why, Mr. Watson.” 

‘‘My words were serious.” ‘‘My laughter was serious.” 

“I was giving expression to feelings” — 

«‘] followed your example.” 

‘*My declaration was as sincere” — 

«But you filed it in the wrong court.” 

“Well, what do you mean—you’re insulting my”— 

“Upon my word, Mr. Watson, nothing could be further 
from my purpose. I have not that absolute command 
over my feelings that you philosophers possess; and when- 
ever a group of ludicrous images play before my imagina- 
tion, I can’t help laughing.” 

‘‘Ludicrous images!” exclaimed Tom. ‘I don’t under- 
stand you. I was as sincere as a saint on a death-bed.” 

“I do not doubt your sincerity; and I have the greatest 
respect for your feelings,” she replied. ‘But, upon my 
word, I think your judgment in error at this time. You 
know that my condition in life is a secluded one. I have 
no expectation, or desire of a more public one. Your ca- 
reer, I have frequently heard you say, should be a high and 
distinguished one And now for a moment just think of 
it—think of me at the court of St. James, or St. Peters- 
burg! the wife of a minister! or the president, and the 
mistress of ceremonies atalevee! As I live, I could nev- 
er grace such conditions in life. I must still be content, 
notwithstanding your flattering honor, to remain the hum- 
ble Mary Thornton. Good night,” she added, as she en- 
tered the house, ‘‘and may your sleeping dreams be more 
profitable than your waking ones.” 

Tom stood motionless, and wonder-stricken. For a mo- 
ment his emotions were indefinable. His thoughts regain- 
ed some regularity as he proceeded onward. ‘Well, only 
to think of it,’’ such was his musing, “chow I have been 
wasting much time, and made a fool of myself to boot, for 
nothing. A pretty girl, and ten thousand dollars—a hand- 
some speculation—gone, slipped cable and parted compa- 
ny.” Here a consolation came to his relief, and he pro- 
ceeded—**Well, I guess its pretty true as she said, she 
would’nt make much of a show at a foreign court, and she 
would’nt shine ata levee. It’s well, perhaps, I missed 
her—she is not exactly the wife for a distinguished man.” 
And he resumed his erect posture and went home. 

Lawyer Lieall had all the business the village afforded, 
and his student determined to seek a more auspicious re- 
sidence. He removed toa town in an adjoining state; 
and resolved to introduce himself to public notice. A ly- 
ceum was flourishing, and he proposed to lecture. The 
announcement had been made, and the evening was come. 
A stranger is always an object of curiosity—particularly 
in a small town,—and curiosity induced a great number 
to attend on the evening in question. Our hero acquitted 
himself in a way that astonished the audience, and satis- 
fied himself, at least. At the conclusion he gave notice, 
that on the next evening he would pursue the subject to 
its termination, 

The ensuing week was wholly occupied in making pre- 
parations for the approaching display. Never did lec- 
turer appropriate a week more industriously. Works of 
a dozen different authors were ransacked; and portions of 
their contents applied, Tom best knew how. He resolved 
on creating a decided sensation; and felt his own great- 
ness fully adequate to its accomplishment. 

Theevening came—moonlight, starlight and glorious ; 
and T’om’s heart bounced blithely within his bosom. He 
made his toilet with unparalleled attention and scrupulo- 
sity. Notacollar, button, guardchain, or breastpin was 
out of place. Twenty times as he gazed on his interest- 
ing appearance in the mirror before him, he extended forth 
his arms, and, fancying his audience before him, uttered 
some of the most sublime passages of his lecture. 

The business of the toilet being accomplished, he pro- 
ceeded towards the place of lectures. As he approached, 
hope swelled high within him. This night he concluded 
would constitute an epoch in his career,—the time from 
which he should date his star in the ascendant. Onward 
he went, indulging in the most brilliant anticipations of 
success. At length, the lighted windows of the hall broke 
upon his vision, and he quickened his pace. He jerked 
up one of the corners of his shirt-collar which manifested a 
refractory disposition, and vowing to himself that he would 
not recross that threshold until he had won the admiration 
of the multitude, he stepped lightly into the building. 

Had a sword’s point penetrated his heart, his surprise 
would not have been greater than it was on entering. 
Here was the desk, from which he was to give forth the 
collected treasures of genius; there glittered the brilliant 
chandeliers, flinging light over the apartment; there were 
seats for many hundreds ; and there wac—not an audience. 
Not a dozen persons were inthe rooin; and his foot fell onthe 
floor with a sound similar to that which haunts the sepul- 
chre. It was a dreary void; and the dreariness of his 
feelings was increased, by recollections of the past, and 
the terrible contrast, between his splendid anticipations 
and the cheerless reality. His cye wandered unrestingly 
over the wide waste of benches; there was no object to 


sound to disturb the silence reigning over the apartment ; 
his soul recoiled within him, and tae agonies of despair 
filled his heart with indescribable misery. 

At first he concluded that the hour had not arrived; 
but a glance at his watch convinced him to the contrary. 
In sucha dilemma, what was tobe done! Of course, he 
would not waste the fragrance of his eloquence on a de- 
sert of benches. Every moment was torturing suspense ; 
and the awful silence was eloquent of misery. He sought 
and enquired of the door-keeper if the hour was come. 
He received for answer, that it was a quarter past the hour. 
To an enquiry about the lecture, he was told, one wasto be 
delivered at that place—but it was accompanied with the 
soul-shudcering proviso—if any person came to hear it. 
The doorkeeper did not recognize our hero, and told him, 
that a gentleman who lectured on the last evening was to 
continue on that evening; but, he believed that the neigh- 
borhood had been fully satisfied with his genius and learn- 
ing, and needed no further demonstration. This was too 
much; our hero left the house with those feelings of de- 
light with which he had entered sadly modified. 

As he passed on, he shrunk from scrutiny; and trem- 
bled from self-abasement at every species of contact. But 
we will not pursue the onward course of his feelings fur- 
ther,—the despondency, the distraction, and the despair, 
which made existence for awhile a period of bitterness. 
A truth flashed on his mind with prostrating force. Stran- 
gers are the least biassed judges of qualification ;—he had 
been tried by them, and his condemnation was utter. 

Another year found our hero placed among very differ- 
ent objects of pursuit. Instead of dreaming of harvests 
of intellectual glory, he was reaping the harvests of the 
earth. His bitter experience fully satisfied him that he 
was not possessed of the means of arriving at distinction ; 
and he henceforth relinquished the vain pursuit, and a- 
vailed himself of the more substantial delights of a far- 
mer’s life. Here he found a contentment, that the transi- 
tory glories of ambition seldom yield their possessor. 

Tom, who was at bottom, a fellow of good sense, amia- 

bility, and kindness of feeling, had but to throw off the 
tinsel finery, the affectations, and assumptions of his for- 
mer life, to win the esteem of all. After he had uncloth- 
ed himself of those habiliments which disguised his na- 
ture, and appeared in his native garb, all recognized in 
him a clever fellow. 
Not many months since, I was called on to witness a 
change in his condition, that has made a very material 
addition to his stock of happiness. On that interesting 
occasion, he stood before the village pastor, of whom we 
have already made mention, and beside him was the belle 
of the village—Mary Thornton. Mary was a girl of good 
sense; and when Tom had abandoned the graceless con- 
ceit that had been forced upon him, his native good quali- 
ties, which had been obscured by dross, won her esteem. 
After his return to the neighborhood, he resumed his vis- 
its; the consequence of which, I have already hinted at. 
At his wedding, Tom, in return to my congratulation, 
told me, he was entirely indebted for his happiness to dis- 
appointments, which were really disguised blessings; 
and added, that the ardor and indiscretion of youth, and 
the misapprehension of friends, had paved the way for the 
destruction of the happiness and worth of many a good 
fellow. T. H. 8. 











EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 
Talking of his proposed expedition to Greece, Byron said 
that, as the moment approached for undertaking it, he almost 
wished he had never thought of it. ‘This (said Byron) is 
one of the many scrapes into which my poetical tempera- 
ment hasdrawnme. Yousmile ; but itisnevertheless true. 
No man, or woman either, with such atemperament, can 
be quiet. Passion is the element in which we live; and 
without it, we but vegetate. I had hoped that avarice, 
that old gentlemanly vice, would, like Aaron’s serpent, 
have swallowed up all the rest in me, and that now I am 
decending into the vale of years, I might have found it in 
golden dreams, (and Jet me tell you, that of all the passions, 
this same decried avarice is the most consolatory, and, in 
nine cases out of ten, lasts the longest, and is the latest ;) 
when up springs a new passion—cal] it love of liberty, mili- 
tary ardor, or what you will—to disgust me with my strong 
box, and the comfortable contemplationof my moneys—and, 
to create wings for my golden darlings, that may waft 
them away from me for ever ; and I may awaken to find that 
\this, my present ruling passion, as I have always found my 
|last, was the most worthless of all, with the soothing re- 
flection that it has left me minus some thousands. But 
I am fairly infor it, and it is useles torepine; but, I repeat 
this scrape, which may be my last, has been caused by my 
poetical temparament—the devil take it, say I.” 

Byron was irresistibly comic when commenting on his 
own errors of weakness. [lis face, half laughing and half 
serious, archness always predominating ia its expression, 
added peculiar archness to his words. 

“Is it pleasant(continued Byron) that my eyes should 











relieve the woe-begetting monotony of the prospect, no 





never open to the folly of any of the undertakings pagsion 
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prompts me to engage in, until I am so far embarked that 
retreat {at least with honor) is impossible, and my mal a 
propos sagesse arrives, to scare away the enthusiasm that 
led tothe undertaking, and which isso requisite to carry it 
on. It is all anup-hillaffair with me afterwards; I can- 
not, for my life echauffer my imagination again; and my 
position excites such ludicrous images and thoughts in my 
own mind, that the whole subject, which, seen through the 
veil of passion, looked fit for a sublime epic, and I one of 
the heroes, examined now through reason’s glass, appears 
fit only for a travestie, and my poor self a ‘Major Sturgeon,” 
marching and counter-marchingy not from Acton to Ealing, 
or from Ealing to Acton; but from Corinth to Athens, and 
from Athens, to Corinth. Yet hang it, these very names 
ought to chase away every idea of the ludicrous ; but the 
laughing devil will return, and make a mockery of every 
thing, as with me there is, as Napoleon said, but one step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. Well,if J do(and 
this if is a grand peutetre in my future history) outlive the 
campaign, I shall write two poemson the subject—one an 
epic and the other a burlesque, in which none shalt be spar- 
ed, and myself of all; indeed you must allow, — 
Byron,) that if I take liberties with my friends, [ take still 
greater ones with myself; therefore, they ought to bear 
with me, if only out of consideration for my impartiality. 
I am also determined to write apoem in praise of avarice, 
as I think it a most ill-used and unjustly decried passion 
—mind, I do not call it vice—and I hope to make it clear, 
that a passion which enables us to conquer the appetites, 
or, at least, the indulgence of them; that triumphs over pride, 
vanity ,and ostentation ; that leads us to the practice of daily 
self-denial, temperance, sobriety, and a thousand ether 
praiseworthy practices, ought not to be censured, more 
especially as all the sacrifices it commands are endured 
without any weak feeling of reverence to others, though to 
others all the reward of such sacrifices belongs.” 

Byron laughed very much at the thought of this poem, 
and the censures it would excite in Englad among the mat - 
ter-of-fact credulous class of readers and writers. Poor 
Byron! how much more pains did he bestow to take off the 
gloss from his own qualities, than others do to give theirs 
a false lustre! In his hatred and contempt of hypocrisy 
and cant he outraged his own nature, and rendered more 
injustice to himself than his enemies received at his hands. 
His confessions of errors were to be received with caution ; 
for he exaggerated not only his misdeeds but his opinons ; 
and fond of tracing springs of thought to¢heir sources, he 
involved hiinself in doubts, to escape from which he boldly 
attributed to himself motives and feelings that had passed, 
but like shadows, through his mind, and left unrecorded 
mezmentoes that might have redeemed more than the faults 
of which he accused himself. When the freedom with 
which Byron remarked on the errors of his friends draws 
down condemnation from his readers, let them reflect on 
the still greater severity with which he treated his own, 
and let this mistaken and exaggerated candor plead his 
excuse. 

‘It is odd (said Byron) that I could never get on well in 
conversation with literary men; they always geemed to 
think themselves obliged to pay some neat and appropriate 
compliment to my last work, which I, as in duty bound, 
was compelled tc respond to, and bepraise theirs. They 
never appeared quite satisfied with my faint praise, and I 
was far from being satisfied at being compelled to admin- 
ister it; so mutual constraint ensued, each wondering what 
was to come next, and wishing each other (at least I can 
answer for myself) at the devil. Now Scott, though a gi- 
ant in literature, is unlike literary men ; he neither expects 
compliments nor pays them in conversation. There isa 
sincerity and simplicity in his character and manner, 
that stamp any commendation of his as truth, and any 
praise one might offer him must fall short of his deserts ; 
so that there is no gene fh his society. There is nothing 
in him that gives the impression I have so often had of others, 
who aml to say, I praise you that you may do the same 
by me. Moore isa delightful companion, gay, without 
being boisterous, witty without effort, comic without coarse- 
ness, and sentimental without being lachrymose. He re- 
minds one, of the faity, who, whenever she spoke, let dia- 
monds fall from her lips. My tete-a-tete suppers with 
Moore are among the most ‘agreeable impressions I retain 
of the hours passed in London: they are the redeeming 
light in a gloomy picture ; but they were . 

« Like angel visits, few and far between ;” 


for the great defect in my friend Tom is a sort of fidgetty 
unsettledness, that prevents his giving himself up, con a- 
more to any one friend, because he is apt to think he might 
be more happy with another; he has the organ of locom- 
otiveness largely developed, as a Phrenologist would say, 
and would like to be at three places instead of one. I al- 
ways felt, with Moor, the desire Johnson expressed, to be 
shut up in a post-chaice, fete-a-tete witha pleasant compan- 
ion, to be quite cure of him. He must be delightful ina 
country-house, at a safe distance from any other inviting 
one, when one could have him really to one’s self, and enjoy 
his conversation and his singing, without the perpetual 
fear that he is expected at Lady this or Lady that’s, or the 
being reminded that he promised to look in at Lansdown 
The wonder is, not that he 





is recherche, but that he wastes himself on those who can 
so little appreciate him, though they value the eclat his 
reputation givesto their stupid soirees. I have known a 
dull man to live ona bonmot of Moore’s for a week: and I 
once offereda wager of a considerable sum that the reciter 
was guiltless of understanding its point, but could get no 
one to accept my bet. 

«Are you acquainted with the family of———? The com- 
mendatian formerly bestowed on the Sydney family might 
be reversed for them, as all the sons are virtuous, and all the 
daughters brave. I once said this with a grave face, to a 
near relation of theirs, who received it as a compliment, 
and told me 1 was very good. I was in old times fond of 
mystifying, and paying eqivocal compliments ; but ‘was is 
not is” with me, as God knows, in any sense, for 1 am now 
cured of mystifying, as well as of many others of my mis- 
chievous pranks; whether I am a better man for my self-cor- 
rection remains to be proved; I am quite sure that I am 
not a more agreeable one. I have always had a strong love 
of mischief in my nature, (said Byron) and this still con- 
tinues, though I do not very often give away to its dictates, 
It is a lurkingdevel that prompts me to abuse people a- 
gainst whom I have not the least malicious feeling, and to 
praise some whose merits (if they have any) I am little ac- 
quainted with; but I doit in the mischievous spirit of the 
moment, to vex the person or persons with whom I am con- 
versing. Is not this very childish! and above all, for a 
poet, which people tell me I am?! All I know is, that if I 
am, poets can be greater fools than other people. We of 
the craft—poets, I mean—resemble paper-kites; we soar 
high into the air, but are held to earth by a cord, and our 
flight is restrained by a child—that child is self. We are but 
grown children, having all their weakness, and only want- 
ing their innocence; our thoughts soar, but the frailty of 
our natures bring them back to earth. What should we 
be without thoughts ! (continued Byron ;)they are the bridges 
by which we pass over time and space. And yet perhaps, 
like troops flying before the enemy, we are often tempted 
to destroy the bridges we have passed, to save ourselves 
from pursuit. How often have I tried to shun thought. 
But come, I must not get gloomy ; my thoughts are almost 
always of the sombre hue, so that I ought not to be blamed 
(said he, laughing) if I steal them of others, as I am accus- 
ed of doing ; I cannot have any more disagreeable ones than 
my own, at least as far as they concern myself. 

‘*In the charges of plagiarism brought agains me in Eng- 
land, did you hear me accused of stealing from Madame de- 
Steal the opening line of my ‘Bride of Abydos?’ She is sup- 
posed to have borrowed her lines from Schlegel,or to have 
stolen them from Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister; so you see I 
ain a third or fourth hand siealer of stolen goods. Do you 
know De Stael’s lines? for if i’m a thief she must be plun- 
dered, as I don’t read German, and do French, yet I could 
almost swear that I neversaw her verses when I wrote mine, 
nor do I even now rememberthem. I think the first began 
with ‘Cette terre,’ &c., but the rest I forget; as you have 
a good memory, perhaps you would repeat them.” 

I did so, and they are as follows :— 

«___—__-Cette terre ou les myrtes fleurissent, 
Ou les rayous des cieux tomben navec amour, 
Ou des sons enchanteurs dansies airs retentissent, 
Ou la plus douce nuit succede au plus beau jour.” 

‘*Well (said Byron) I do not see any point of resemblance, 
except in the use of the two unfortunate words land and 
myrtle, and for using these new and original words I ama 
plagiarist. To avoid such charges, I must invent a dic- 
tionary for myself. Does not this charge prove the liberal 
spirit of the hypercritics in England! If they knew how 
little I value their observations, or the opinions of those 
that they can influence, they would be perhaps more spite- 
ful, and certainly more careful in producing better proofs 
of their charges ; the one of de Steal’s I consider a triumph- 
ant refutation for me. 

“IT often think that were I to return to England, I should 
be considered, in certain circles, as having a tres mauvais 
ton, for I have been so long out of it that I have learned to 
say what I think, instead of saying only what, by the rules 
of convenience, people are permitted to think. Forthough 
England tolerates the liberty of the press, it is far from 
tolerating liberty of thought or of speech; and since the 
progress of modern refinement, when delicacy of words is 
as remarkable as indelicacy of action, a plain speaking man 
is sureto get intoascrape. Nothing amuses me more than 
to see refinement versus morals, and to know that people 
are shocked nol at crimes, but at theirdetection. The Spar- 
tan boy, who suffered the animal he had secured by theft, 
to prey upon his vitals, evinced not more constancy in con- 
cealing his sufferings, than dothe English in suppressing all 
external symptoms of what they feel; and on many occa- 
sions when Nature makes herself felt through the expres- 
sions of her feelings, would be considered almost as a 
crime. But I believe crime isa word banished from the 
vocabulary of haut-ton, as the vices of the rich and great 

are called errors, and those of the poor and lowly only 
crimes,”—Lady Blessington. 








ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


The fourth number of the Journal of Foreign Periodi- 
cal Literature contains a review from the Britizh Monthly, 
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of a report by the Institution of France in favor of animal 
magnetism. ‘This is the first we have heard of such a re- 
port, and our surprise is great indeed. We adopt con- 
cerning it and the whole subject, the remarks of the Ameri- 
can Editors of the Select Journal: 

The following, though not very well written article, 
contains, we believe, a fair account of the report lately 
made to the French Academy of Sciences by a committee 
of that body on the subject of Animal Magnetism. This 
report seems to us one of the most extraordinary phenom- 
ena of the age. About sixty years ago the pretended art 
of Animal Magnetism had its origin in the tricks of a char- 
latan Mesmer. In 1784, at Paris, the subject was tho- 
roughly examined by commissioners, appointed by the 
king of France, of whom our countryman Dr. Franklin 
was one; and the fraud was considered as detected. The 
supposed art, however, notwithstanding the baseness of 
its origin, and notwithstanding this discomfiture, still re- 
tained credit with many, and found disciples and defenders, 
particularly inGermany. For a brief account of its histo- 
ry and character, we would refer our readers to the ‘‘En- 
cyclopedia Americana.” It has now, it seems, revived in 
full glory; and we have a committee of a very celebrated 
scientific body testifying to effects unquestionably miracu- 
lous in theircharacter. Physical powers, are represented 
as enabling men to see without the use of their eyes, and 
as conferring the gifts of supernatural divination and pro- 
phecy. 

Whatever one may believe of Animal Magnetism, the 
report of the Committee of the Academy of Sciences can- 
not be read without amazement. It is a document which 
will mark the age and country in which it was produced. 
Its existence isa fact hard to beaccounted for: and in pro- 
portion as it may be better explained, will throw new 
light upon the occasions, laws, and character of human 
belief, or rather of human credulity. In accounting for 
the statements which are made, we may suppose that cer- 
tain physical effects were, in some instances, produced by 
operating upon the imagination and feelings of those who 
submitted to be ‘magnetized.’ Collusion, fraud, decep- 
tion in various forms, afford another obvious solution. He 
who has witnessed the tricks of a juggler may easily be- 
lieve that some of the most extraordinary results described 
might have been brought about without the agency of any 
unknown power. Whoever may relate them, not asa 
mere witness, but as giving assurances that they were ef- 
fected by the supposed cause, should consider that the first 
point which every philosopher will demand to have est ab- 
lished is his own veracity; and that this must be establish- 
ed upon plenary and unquestionable evidence. We may 
further remark that in witnessing an exciting phenomena, 
especially in company with others, there are few whose 
observation and memory are not affected by their feelings 
and imagination. It is somewhat rare to find a cool ob- 
server and correct narrator, who, when others about him 
are full of wonder, will submit tothe self-denial of so tel- 
ling his story as to reduce a marvel to an ordinary event. 
Yet this often may be done by the mention of one or two 
circumstances which it is easy to keep out of sight. 

It seems worth consideration whether the delusion of 
which the following article gives an account, is not in a 
great measure to be referred to the character of the times, 
and to the entire unsettling of the belief of many upon the 
most important subjects. ‘Throughout a large portion of 
the European world, nothing inthe higher departments of| 
thought can be considered as established and generally re- 
cognized as true. One metaphysical system with its pre- 
tended revelations has swept along after another. Out of 
the sphere of the mathematical and physical sciences, 
men’s minds have not been disciplined to habits of clear 
reasoning and correct judgment. But credulity is the nat- 
ural attendant of unfounded skepticism and uncertain 
opinions. The believer in an intelligent Divinity can 
hardly deny any powers, however new or strange, which 
may be claimed by Nature. Animal magnetism has in 
fact been connected with the pantheistic system, which 
represents all beings and all powers as portions and attri- 
butes of its unconscious God, and in their totality as con- 
stituting that God. The magnetized soul disengaged 
from the body is brought, it is said, intoa nearer connection 
with the universal Being of which it is a part, and thus 
discerns the secrets of nature and of fate. He who has 
received the theory, is prepared for receiving the applica- 
tion of it. 

The following is the mode in which the process of mag- 
netizing is carried on: 

The magnetizer has two ways of operating; that by his 
hands in contact with the patient, called manipulation, 
and that in which he uses certain media of intercommuni- 
cation with the patient. In the process by manipulation, 
the author says, that the usual practice is to move the 
hand, the palm and fingers being on some part of the pa- 
tient, in one direction downwards, from the head to the 
feet. Then the operator is to return, throwing the hands 
round in a semicircle, turning the palms outwards, in order 
that the effect of the direct or downward stroke of the 

hand may not be disturbed. It would appear, from the 
cautions of all experienced magnetizers, that it is contra- 
ry to all the laws of this great remedy to attempt to direct 
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the hand ina course contraty to that which was first select- 
ed; so that bringing the hands up direct from the feet ta 
the head, after they had been brought down from the head 
to the feet, would neutralize all the efficacy of the first 
friction. Mr. Colquhoun goes on to say: 


{Owing to one of those oversights, which will occa- 
sionally happen in the best regulated families, about a 
column which should have been inserted in this place, was 
omitted in making upthe form. The reader will please 
turn tothe 38th page, where he will find it, the first 
thing under the head of Choice Extracts.} 


‘He recapitulated what related to his treatment, and 
prescribed that, on the same day, a sinapism should be 
applied to each of his legs for an hour and a half; that 
next day he should take a bath at Bareges; and that, upon 
coming out of the bath, synapisms should be again ap- 
plied duing twelve hours without interruption, sometimes 
to one place, aud sometimes to another; that, upon the 
following day, after having taken a second bath of Bare- 
ges, blood should be drawn from his right arm to the ex- 
tent of a palette and ahalf. Finally, he added, that by 
following this treatment, he would be enabled on the 28th, 
i. e. three days afterwards, to walk without crutches on 
leaving the sitting, at which, he said, it would still be 
necessary to magnetize him. The treatment which he 
had prescribed was followed: and upon the day named, 
the 28th of September, the committee repaired to the 
Hospital de la Charite. Paul came, supported on his 
crutches, into the consulting-room, where he was magnet- 
ized as usuvl, and placed in a state of somnabulism. In 
this state, he assured us, that he should return to bed 
without the use of his crutches, without support. Upon 
awaking he asked for his crutches,—we told him that he 
had no longer any need of them. In fact, he rose, suppor- 
ted himself on the paralysed leg, passed through the 
crowd who followed him, descended the ste the cham- 
bre d’experiences, crossed the second cour Charite, 
ascended two steps, and when he arrived # the bottom of 
the stair he sat down. After resting two minutes, he as- 
cended with the assistance of an arm and the ballustrade, 
the twenty-four steps of stairs of which led to the room 
where he slept, went to bed without support, sat down 
again for a moment, and then took another walk in the 
room, to the great astonishment of all the other patients, 
who, until then, had seen him constantly confined to bed. 
From this day Paul never resumed his crutches.” 

Last, and most incredible of all, a case where magnet- 
ism had imparted to its object, both the gifts of seeing in- 
to the human frame, of specifying exactly the scat and 
nature of the malady under which another person was la- 
boring, and that of being able to prescribe—without any 
previous knowledge of medicine—the appropriate remedies 
by their appropriate technical names, and in the just pro- 
portions: and all this is believed by men of high intellec- 
tual endowments: 


The reporter was ¢alled in to assist at a consultation, 
and he did not neglect to take advantage of this new op- 
portunity of adding to what the committee had already 
seen. He found the patient to be a young married wo- 
man, Madame La C , having the whole right side of 
the neck deeply obstructed by a great congeries of glands, 
close upon each other. One of them was opened, and 
emitted a yellowish purulent matter. 

Mademoiselle Celine, whom M. Foissac magnetiged in 

presence of the reporter, placed herself in connexion with 
this patient, and affirmed that the stomach had been at- 
tacked by a substance like poison; that there was a slight 
inflammation of the intestines; that, in the upper part of 
the neck, on the right side, there was a scrofulous eom- 
plaint, which ought to have been more considerable than 
it was at present, that, by following a soothing treatment, 
which she prescribed, the disease would be mitigated in 
the course of fifteen days or three weeks. This treat- 
ment consisted of some grains of magnesia, eight leeches 
applied to the pit of the stomach, water-gruel, a saline 
cathartic every week, two clysters each day, one of a de- 
coction of Peruvian bark (kina,) and, immediately after, 
another, of the roots of the marsh-mallow, friction of the 
limbs with ether, a bath every week; food made of milk, 
(laitage,) light meats, and abstinence from wine. This 
treatment was followed for some time, and there was a 
perceptible amelioration of the symptoms. Buf the im- 
patience of the patient, who did uot think her recovery 
proceeding with sufficient repidity, determined the fami- 
ly to call another consultation of physicians, who decided 
that she should again be placed under mercurial treat- 
ment. From this period the reporter ceased to attend the 
patient; and he learnt that the administration of the mer- 
cury had produced very serious affections of the stomach, 
which terminated her existence aftertwo months of acute 
suffering. A proces-verdal upon opening the body, signed 
by M. Fouquiet, Marjolin, Cruveillier, and Foissac, veri- 
fied the existence of a scrofulous or tubercular obstruc- 
tion of the glands of the neck, two small cavities full of 
pus, proceeding from the tubercles at the top of each of 
the lungs; the mucuous membrane of the great cul-de-sac 
of the stomach was almost entirely destroyed. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TO THE ALLEGHENY RIVER. 


Flow on, bright river! ever still 

Thou speei'st towards the boundless sea ,— 
Thy stream, supplied by many a rill, 

Which joins thee from its mountain way. 
Thy pure clear waters flow between 

Thy pine-clad mountains, bleak and high ; 
Thy bounding waves, now lost, now seen, 

By the lone traveler's wandering eye. 


Many a scene of beauty rare 
Is found along thy winding shores ; 
The pale-blue Laleyon sports him there, 
And the king-eagle proudly soars. 
Thy banks, adorned with spring’s bright flowers, 
O’erlook the surface of thy wave, 
Where the wild deer at evening hours 
Delights his polished sides to lave. 


And deep within thy crystal stream, 
The silvery fishes loveto play, 
W hilst their bright scales in varied gleam, 
Throw back the sun’s enlivening ray. 
Flow on, bright river! many a change v 
Has o’er thy echoing mountains pass'd, 
Since the wild Indian in his range, 
His shadow o’er thy waters cast. 


Once he careered upon thy breast, 
Urging hia light, and swift canoe, 
Now, sorrowing in the far, wild west, 
He longs in vain thy stream to view. 
For stranger hands have raised the stone 
Which rested o’er his father’s grave ; 
And stranger voices soun d along 
His own loved river's bounding wave. 


Flow on, sweet river! at thy sight 
Comes o’er my sou! my boyhood’s giee, 
And many a scene of fond delight, 
Forever linked with thoughts of thee. 
The world may show aricher stream, 
But still to me thy banks are fair ; 
And when my share of life’ dull dream 
Has closed, Oh! let me slumber there. 
Pittsburgh, April, 1833. i ie he 


SONG. 


Long as the sun shall rise in might, 
And seatter peerless beauty ; 

Long as the moon shall rule the night, 
And stars perform their duty ; 

Long as this globe on which we stand, 
Shall rol! around its centre. — 

So Jong shall Fricudship’s fostering hand, 
Build bowers, and man sha‘lentre. 


Long as the rose—the brightest gem, 
The lovely queen of flowers, 
Shall sit upon her mossy stem, 
Amidst those fragrant Lowers, 
Emitting odors all around, 
By gentle breezes parted ; 
So long shall Friendship’s pow'r abound, 
To heal the broken hearted. 


And when the withering blasts of time, 
Shall tell us we ’re decaying ; 

When death within this icy clime, 
Forbids our lonzer staying; 

Then Friendship’s mi!d and genial ray, 
For conso‘ation given, 

Shall, through the darkness, guide the way. 


And point the path to heaven! J, BW. 








BRIEF NOTICES OF WESTERN WRITERS. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





We purpose, in a series of papers, to give brief sketches 
of the intellectual character and labors ofa number of in- 
dividuals, who have become more or less known to the pub- 
lic, by their connection with the western periodical press, 
and their exertions in the cause of Western Literature,— 
‘there are a number of western writers, whose names 
stand high in the litcrary world, and whose works are ex- 
tensively known. There is afar greater number, whose 
occasional productions, thrown off in hours of leisure for the 
periodical press, have becn greatly admired and widely 
circulated; and to whom it is but an act of justice, that 
those who have the means should give them that introduc- 
tion to the public, which, however they may desire it, 
their modesty renders them slow in ecquiring. These 
sketches will appear at irregular intervals, as the leisure 
of the writer may favor their preparation. ‘They will be 
neither critical (according to the fashion of the day) nor 
analytic: but will convey to the reader, the writer’s opin- 
ion of the ability of some of our literary imen, and what 
he conceives to be the true character and worth of their 
writings. 

TENMOTUY YPLINT. 

Of the number mentioned above, as those ‘whose names; 
stand high in the literary world, and whose works are ex- 
tensively known,’ is the subject of the present paper.—| 
— an eastern mun by birth and education, Mr. flint 
must be classed among western literary men,—tfor it was 
here, in the Great Valley whore resources of a!l kinds he} 


has pointed out, and whose extent and magnificence hej] only by the darting of huge strange tis! 











has pictured tothe world, that his literary career was be- 
gun. ‘Ihe publication of his *“l'en Years’ Residence in 
the Mississippi Valley,’ was the commencement of an 
intellectual acquaintance with the world of letters, which 
has been steadily ever since increasing, and which pro- 
mises to be of long and pleasant continuance. 

The character of Mr. Ilint’s mind, as it appears to us, 
may be expressed in one word—capasitiry. John Neal per- 
haps cut of the way, and we do not believe that there is any 
American author who can produce in a certain time, so 
many volumes,on so many dilferent subjects, and general- 
ly so well executed, as ‘Nimothy flint. Ask him fora 
book on western history, character or manners,—a life of 
Daniel Boone, or a history of Indian warfare,—a novel 
founded on South American history, and descriptive of 
South American scenery,—an account of the origin of the 
North American Indians, and their antiquities,—a book 
of moral essays fromthe K'rench, or a disquisition on the 
‘exact sciences,’—and only give him timeto make pens and 
half make letters, (for he never does more,) and he will not 
keep your type-setters idle, your presses standing still, or 
your book-shelves empty. He writes as he talks,—rapidly 
—eloquently—poetically—carelessly. He sets the schools 
at defiance, and pursues a style of his own; a style full of 
faults, itis true, and obnoxious to criticism; still a style of 
great force, and often of much beauty. Disdaining the tram- 
mels which the masters would impose upon him, he soars in- 
to the regions of poetry, and loses sight of everything but 
the images of magnificence and beauty that croud his imag- 
ination: he consequently forgets, not unfrequently, that 
there issucha thing in composition as ending a sentence. 
Still he gives us tue gold—pure, unadulterated—and we 
feel in too good humor when we have got it, to quarrel 
with him because he presented it in a manner entirely his 
own. 

The works by which Mr. Flint is best known, are, his 
“Ten Years’ Kesidence in the Mississippi Valley,” his 
‘*History and Geography” of the same, and ‘Francis Ber- 
rian,’’ a novel. ‘Ihese are unquestionably his best works, 
and are those that have been most instrumental in eleva- 
ting him to that conspicuous place which he holds among 
the literary men of his country. We have read them all, 
time after time; we admire them greatly, and hope to read 
them again. ‘l'hey havethcir faults, and enough of them. 
But Mr. t'lint’s writings are characterized by a deep reli- 
gious feeling, which pervades and beautifics alike his re- 
tlections upon men, and his descriptions of visible nature; 
by a poetical fervency, which so captivates the reader, 
that he passes along page after page and chapter after 
chapter, without noting the lapse of time; and by a yivid 
imagination and power of Janguage, which thrill every 
nerve. As adescriptive writer, we do not know his par- 
allel in tne language. ‘The sparkling streams of the 
northern sections of this great valley,—tie turbid and tur- 
gid waters of the southern sections,—the vast prairies that 
are scattered almost over its entire extent,—the remains 
of aboriginal art, and the relics of aboriginal greatness,— 


the south, with their cypress-swamps and rice-lakes; these 
are things with which he is familiar, and upon which his 
pen has been tried; and he has described them witha pow- 
er which no other writer has displayed, and with a faith- 
fulness to truth and nature which is admirable. 

He must be a devout admirer of the works of the Great 

Architect. We can fancy him taking a stand, and feast- 
ing his eye upon sowe scene of beauty—to him of surpass- 
ing loveliness. He seeks a commanding elevation, and 
the vast prairie spreads before him, decorated with flowers 
of every size, and scent, and color, dotted here and there 
with islands of matchless verdure, and stretching away, 
away, till in the distance its velvet carpeting of green 
mingles with the soft blue of the over-canopying heavens. 
Ur he throws himself upon a gentle bluif, and the river that 
rolls beneath him sparkles in the sunlight, or moonlight, 
or starlight, and the silver-sided fish dart into the air, and 
the waters swell, or dance to the humming breeze, till to 
his imagination they almost become instinct with life. Or 
he seats himself at his window, in the lone hour of mid- 
night, and throws up the sash; when the bland winds steal 
in and lift the hair from his warm forehead, and bathe his 
burning temples with their delicious freshness. Silence, 
like that of the grave, is beneath and around him; and 
above him, are tie eloquence, and glory, and beauty of the 
stellar world. At such amoment, ke seizes his pen—the 
divine aiilatus is upon him—and page after page, and sheet 
after sheet, are soon glowing with the cloquence and fer- 
vency of his poetic nature. 
We have spoken highly of Mr. Flint’s powers as a de- 
seriptive writer. An example or two may not be inappro- 
priate. The tirst, taken from one of the works named above, 
is a descriptiun of the mouth of Red River. 


“We had much fatigue, and encountered many dangers, 
and there were many quarrels and reconciliations, [among 
the boatmen] before we reached the mouth of ited River.— 
That river discharges its waters into the Mississippi by a 


t ‘ 1 - . ' 
broad and creeping stream, through a vact and profound | 
is 


It seems a deep canal, its dark surface ruffled} 
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wamp. 
2 shes through its slug-| 
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the blooming woods of the north, and the gloomy forests of 
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gish waters; the foaming path of the monstrous alligator- 

gar, the shark of rivers, a thousand little silver fishes leap- 

ing from the water, and sparkling like diamonds; number- 

less alligators traversing the waters in every direction, 

and seeming to be logs possessing the power of self-direc- 

tion; or occasionally these logs sinking one end in the wa- 

ter, and raising the other in the air, and making a deep 
and frightful bellow, between the hiss of a serpent and the 

roaring of a bull; the lazy and droning flight of monstrous 
birds, slowly flipping their wings, and carelessly sailing 
along just over the surface of these dark and mephitic wa- 
ters, with a savage and outlandish scream, apparently all 

neck, legs,and feathers; a soil above the bank, greasy and 
slippery with a deposit of slime; trees marked fourteen feet 
high by an overflow of half the year; gullies seventy feet 
deep, and large enough to be the cutlets of rivers, covered 
at the bottom with putrifying logs, and connecting the 
river with broad and sluggish lakes, too thickly covered 
with a coat of green buif to be ruilled by the winds which 
can scarcely tind their way through the dense forests, 
moccasin snakes, writhing their huge and scaly backs at 
the bottom of these dark gullies: such was the scenery that 
met my eye, as I advanced through the first thirty miles 
of my entrance into that region, which had been so embel- 
lished by my fancy. I looked round me, and the trees, as 
far as I could see, were festooned with the black and fu- 
neral drapery of long moss. My eyes, my ears, and my 
nostrils joined to admonish me that here Fever had erected 
his throne. I went on board my boat at the approach of 
night; and when, to get rid of my thoughts, I laid me down 
in my narrow and sweltering birth, millions of muske- 
toes raised their dismal hum, and settled on my face.— 
Drive away the first thousand, sated with blood, and an- 
other thousand succeeds, and ‘in that war there is no dis- 
charge.” A hundred owls, perched in the decp swamp, in 
all the tones of screaming, hooting, grunting, and in ev- 
ery note, from the wail of an infant to the growl of a bear, 
sing your requiem.” 








How vividly is this scene presented to the mind of the 
reader! The following extract from ‘Francis Berrian,” 
is not less graphic. itis a description of an immense 
number of noble horses, in their state of natural wildness. 
One can almost hear them snuffing the air, and see them 
wheeling and darting over the boundless prairie. 


**The day before we came in view of the Rocky moun- 
tains, I saw in the greatest perfection that impressive, 
and, to me, almost sublime spectacle, an immense drove 
of wild horses, for a long time hovering round our path 
across the prairie. I had often seen great numbers of them 
before, mixed with other animals, apparently quiet, and 
grazing like the rest. Here there were thousands unmix- 
ed, unemployed; their motions, if such a comparison might 
be allowed, as darting and as wild as those of humming- 
birds on the flowers. ‘The tremendous snorts with which 
the front columns ofthe phalanx made known theirapproach 
to us, seemed to be their wild and energetic way of express- 
ing their pity and disdain for the servile lot of our horses, 
of which they appeared to betaking asurvey. ‘They were 
of all colors, mixed, spotted, and diversitied with every 
hue, from the brightest white to clear and shining black; 
ard ofevery form and structure, from the long and slender 
racer, to those of firmer limbs and heavier mould; and of 
all ages, from the cervetting colt to the range of patriarchal 
steeds, drawn up in a line, and holding their high heads 
for a survey of us, inthe rear. Sometimes they curved 
their necks, and made no more progress than just enough 
to keep pace with our advance. ‘fhen there was a kind 
of slow and walking minuet, in which they performed vari- 
ous evolutions with the precision ofthe figures of a country 
dance. Then a rapid movement shifted the front to the 
rear. But still, in all their evolutions and movements, 
like the flight of sea-fowl, their lines were regular, and 
free from all indications of confusion. Attimes aspont:- 
neous and sudden movement towards us, almost inspi- 
red the apprehension of an united attack upon us. After 
a moment’s advance, a snort and arapid retrograde move- 
ment seemed to testify their proud estimate of their wild 
independence. The infinite variety of their rapid move- 
ments, their tamperings, and manceuvres were of such a 
wild and almost terrific character, that it required but a 
moderate stretch of fancy to suppose them the genii of these 
grassy plains. At one period they were formed for an ira- 
mense depth in front of us. A wheel, executed almost 
with the rapidity of thought, presented them hovering on 
our flanks. Then again, the cloud of dust that enveloped 
their movements, cleared away, and presented them in our 
rear. hey evidently operated as a grcat annoyance to 
the horses and mules of our cavalcade. The frighted 
movements, the increased indications of fatigue, sufiicientiy 
evidenced, with their frequent neighings, what unpleasant 
neighbours they considered their wild compatriots to be. 
So much did our horses appear to suffer from fatigue and 
terror in consequence of their vicinity, that we were think- 
ing of some way in which to drive thera off; when on a sud- 








|éen a patient and laborious donky of the establishment, who 
lappezred to have regarded all their movements with phi- 


'losophic indiiference, pricked up his long ea:>. und gave a 


loud and most sonorous bray from his vocal shelis. In- 
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stantly this prodigious multitude, and there were thou- 
sand of them, took what the Spanish call the ‘“‘stompado.” 
With a trampling like the noise of thunder, or still more 
like that of an earthquake, a noise that was absolutely ap- 
palling, they took to their heels, and were all in a few mo- 
ments invisible in the verdant depths of the plains, and 
we saw them no more.” 


Mr. Flint commenced author young; and in early life 
published to a considerable amount in sermons, addresses, 
and miscellaneous matter. The last work, we believe, 
which he published before the **’Ten Years’ Residence,” 
was one entitled ‘** Arguments natural, moral and reli- 
gious, for the Immortality of the Soul,” written about 
the time of attaining to his majority. Since the publica- 
tion of this work, he has produced as follows: ‘* Teun 
Years’ Residence in the Mississippi Valley,” 1 vol. 8vo.; 
‘¢ Francis Berrian,” 2 vols. 12mo.; ‘*Geography and His- 
tory of the Western States,” 2 vols. Svo.; ** Western 
Monthly Review,” 3 vols. 8vo., (about three-fourths from 
Mr. Flint’s pen;) ‘Arthur Clenning,” 2 vols. 12 mo.; 
‘‘George Mason,” 1 vol. 12mo.; a Prize Tract on ‘‘Gamb- 
ling;” the ‘*Lost Child,” (in the production of which, 
as well as in that of Pattie’s Narrative and Boone’s Life, 
he was assisted by his daughter;) the ‘*Shoshonee Val- 
ley,” 2 vols. 12mo.; the “Art of being Happy,” partly 
from the French of Droz, about 300 pages 12mo.; ‘+ Lec- 
tures on Natural History,” about 400 pages 12mo.; ‘*Pat- 
tie’s Narrative,” 1 vol. Svo.; ‘* Life of Daniel Boone,’ 1 
vol. 18mo.; ** Indian Wars of the West,” 1 vol. 12mo.; 
and (now in press) ‘‘Celibacy Vanquished, or the Bache- 
lor Reclaimed,” from the French. Besides, at different 
times, miscellaneous matter to the amount of several vol- 
umes for various periodical publications. 

For a year or two past, Mr. Flint’s writings have been 
numerous; but we fear that previous success had rendered 
him careless; for we do not think that his late efforts have 
tended to the advancement of his reputation. ‘The recep- 
tion which the ** Ten Years’ Residence” met with from 
the critics and the public, was such as could not but grati- 
fy the feelings of any ambitious aspirant after literary 
honors. We do not know that a second edition was called 
for in this country; but it was re-published in England, 
where it drew from prejudice itself the palm of praise.— 
Since the publication of this work, much of it has been 
incorporated in the ‘* History and Geography,” a work 
which has rapidly passed through four or tive large edi- 
tions. As regards the historical and geographical cor- 
rectness of this last work, and the fidelity of its descrip- 
tions, we do not know that there is any cause of com- 
plaint; but we cannot say that we think Mr. Flint’s 
manner of writing the happiest for a work of its char- 
acter. ‘T'o our mind, he is too imaginative—too poetical. 
One is hable, every few pages, to forget, in the richness 
of the imagery which iscrowded upon him, some material 
date, or important fact that he had got hold of but a 
few moments before. ‘This we presume has been the case 
with many, in reading the ‘‘History and Geography.” 
We know it was so with ourself, and that we found it a 
great annoyance. The work, however, has been vastly 
popular, and, what is no slight consideration now-a-days, 
vastly profitable. Of Mr. Flint’s novels, we like none so 
well as the first. ‘Francis Berrian” is a thrilling tale, 
and is an apt illustration of the power which the novelist 
holds over the affections and passions of mankind, It is 
worth, for its descriptions alone, a score of the works of 
fiction that are every day republishing in this country 
from the English press. Ww. D. G. 
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PAMPHLETS. 
Address before the Literary Societies of South Hanover College, by Wm. 
L. Helfenstein, Esq. of Dayton, Ohio. Cincinnati—Reynolds, Al- 
len and Disney—1833. , 

This address indicates that the labors of thought are 
familiar to its author. He has speculated much upon hu- 
man character; and fully appreciates the results of the 
action of the principle of benevolence,—the advocacy of 
which makes up a considerable portion of the address. 
We could have wished that his speculations had not run 
so much into the night of human misery; that the light 
of hope had broken more frequently upon the cloud-enve- 
loped images of his mind, and given a more transparent 
character to his thoughts. It 1s an unwise expenditure 
of time, to regret the misfortunes which have befallen 
men in ages long since past, when we have so much cause 
to be thankful for our present condition, and so much of 
hope to light up our anticipations of the future. he his- 
tory of the past reveals to us the actions of those in pow- 
er; it does not deal with the vast majority, men who have 
lived with cheerfulness, and died with hope. 
judges of the condition of the many from the actions of} 
the few, will judge incorrectly. ‘This hallucination we 
think has been an evil with this author; at least, such is 
our conclusion from a perusal of his address. 

The style of cur author is too frequently verbose; and 
his meaning often obscure. He occasionally stumbles 


He, who! 





over a hard thought, and the consequence is a lame sen- 
tence. Here and there a grammatical, or typographical 
error, grates discordantly on a critic’s ear. He has a 
strong mind, can write well, and these things should not 
have been. 


We question much the utility, to say nothing of the po- 
licy, of throwing the shadows of despair upon the brig‘it 
and sunny hopes that glitter above the horizon of time when 
viewed by youth. In the springtime of life all is warm; 
the breast swells high with emotions of joy, and the heart 
is the residence of hope. ‘Surely, at this period, the 
bright vision should not be tinged with shadows; from the 
opening prospect, the wailings of woe should not rise. Ex- 
perience of itself, will soon enough banish the delusion 
which has given an unreal cliarm to the view of life, and 
we want no supernumerary and extrinsic shadow. We 
hold that bright visions of earthly bliss, are better and 
more powerful excitatives to benevolent action, than any 
picture of human woe that the chilling imagination of the 
misanthrope can possibly conjure up. For instance, read 
the following, and then answer if it be the kind of draught 
most likely to excite youth to benevolent action. 


“To one at all interested in the condition of the human 
family, and in the best interests of humanity, the past pre- 
sents a gloomy and discouraging history. What exer- 
tions have been made? What great and powerful minds 
have been sent into the world to shed light and happiness 
around? What benevolence and kindness have been 
breathed, and what self-sacrificing devotion has been prac- 
ticed; and yet what has been done? What is the past? 
Une vast Aceldama—a black and horrid canvass on which 
is thrown all the melancholy variety of forms of human 
woe—a long—long night, which the blackness of dark- 
ness, and the ten thousand wailings of human anguish 
render terrible—a world in which the fierce and guilt- 
stained passions of the human soul have done their fell 
and demon purposes. Can any one turn away from this 
picture and cherish hope; or will he be ready to conclude, 
that the great mass of the human family never can be ele- 
vated—that they must ever suffer in the dark habitations 
of cruelty; and that the cruel fate, which binds them to 
misery is inexorable. When it is remembered. how many 
wise and benevolent schemes for the melioration of the 
condition of men have been devised, reduced to successful 
operation, lived their day, and then together with almost 
every vestige of their happy effects, have been forever 
swept away—how many lives have been sacrificed to shed 
a happy influence around them, which have scarcely been 
out-lived a single day by the happy results which they pro- 
duced—it is enough to send home the melancholy convic- 
tion, that the sad fate of men cannot be changed. Phi- 
lanthropists in every age have sprung up and scattered 
their fragrant blessings all around them, and have died 
away; and yet who can point out but indistinct traces of 
the happy results of all their labors! Benevolent efforts 
seem to have been like circles upon the water, extending 
themselves until all is lost in the calm and undimpled sur- 
face—like a drop of wine cast into an ocean of waters— 
like a lone star amid black and angry clouds that gather 
around and cover it—like a soft and gentle voice amid the 
thunder voices of roaring elements. Yet, who can rest 
under this conviction? Who can be content, whilst but a 
ray of hope is seen, to give up all as lost!” 


This is about the blackest portion of the address. We 
were rejoiced to discover much, of a character which our 
inexperience teaches us to believe is better adapted to the 
advancement of the author’s own philantaropic purposes. 
The following, aithough too redolent of that which is not 
pleasant fragrance to our olfactories, isan eloquent and 
powerful appeal. 


‘When that interesting moment of time arrives, when 
the Graduate bids adieu to College scenes and duties, and 
decides upon his future course in life, the selection of his 
profession is made with the most chilling indifference, as 
if he were deciding upon an evening’s walk, or an hour’s 
amusement; or unchastened and sellish ambition is con- 
sulted—or mere caprice determines the choice—or the 
cherished partialities of school-boy days, the vanity of a 
kind, yet doating parent, settle the eternally important 
point. We forgets the high duties and obligations that 
press upon him. Iie forgets, that his fellow creatures 
have strong and uncancelled, and divinely authenticated 
claims upon his talents, his time, his exertion, his influ- 
ence. He does not place himself on the confines of the 
vast dark district of crime, and ignorance and want, and 
human wretchedness. He does not then open his ear to 
the startling ery, that comes up from these black habita- 


tions, of woe, and telling of crime, and her ten thousand 


murders, and ber long and unchecked carcer of blood and 
villany—of her scattolds, her dungeons, her stripes and 
her punishment ; telling of ignorance, her degradation and 
oppression; telling of intemperance, its widows and or- 
phans, its wide spread desolation over human hopes and 
happiness, causing the tear and the sigh to grow in the ve- 
ry home of love and harmony, and sending dread and trem- 





bling to the very centre of society itself. He does not 





draw aside the veil and see millions of his fellow creatures 
suffering, struggling, agonizing. He does not hear that 
deep, loud, fearful cry, which when once heard arouses eve- 
ry energy of the man, and inflames him with an ardent, 
unquenchable zeal in the high enterprize to which. it sum- 
mons him. That cry when heard aright, will forever af- 
ter re-echo and reveberdte throughout the chambers of the 
soul,—will tingle upon the ear,—will be heard in midnight 
stillness, in the bustle of busimess, gaiety and mirth of 
society ; for it is the cry of sinking, dying, ruined men, 
upon whom the endlees, cheerless, starless night of des- 
pair and ruin is about to close; upon whom the remorse- 
less billows of destruction have opened their yawning jaws. 
Nor does he remember, that he has but a moment to car- 
ry relief to the sufferer, that he has scarcely time to put 
forth one high effort; that as he stands hesitating, the ap- 
pointed hour arrives and bears him hence. Life and all 
life’s pageantry are buried in the silence of the tomb; and 
all unexecuted resolves, all broken vows, a}] neglected op- 
portunities go up to Heaven’s high court, to give in their 
unvarnished, yet melancholy testimony.” 
An Addregs, de'ivered before the Union Literary Society of Miami Uni 
versity, on the twenty-fifth of September, at their Anniversary Cele 


bration, by Hon. Thomas Ewing. Cincinnati—Corcy and Fairbank— 
1833. 


When we received Mr. Ewing’s address, we prepared our 
appetites for a rich treat—a high intellectual feast. This 
anticipation, based upon the exalted regard with which we 
esteem its author, cander compcls us to confess, was doom- 
ed toa speedy disappointment. ‘The address is not sus- 
tained with the same ability throughout; its parts are very 
unequal, and we think it somewhat difficult to determine 
what constitutes its leading topic. ‘This is a decided 
blemish. We have recourse to a newspaper when we want 
variety; and we expect to find in an address before a lite- 
rary institution, some prominent object of regard, enforc- 
ed in allits bearings, and every thing tending to a convic- 
tion of its utility. Wedonot say, that there is not a great 
deal of ability manifested in the preparation of the ad- 
dress,—we do not say, there is not a sufficient display of 
learning, and that there are not many valuable suggestions, 
the adoption of which would be exceedingly profitable. 
All these things we admit, and can produce abundant proof 
of from the address itself. For instance, the following ex- 
tract—tlic best portion of the address :— 


“Still perhaps it remains a prevailing error of the learn- 
ed, that they fix too low their estimate of the intelligence, 
and consult too little the opinions, of the rest of mankind. 
This is unphilosophic and unwise; all knowledge centres 
not in schools. Most of the facts, on which our system of 
philosophy rests, we owe to the observation of men engag- 
ed inthe ordinary avocations of life. To them, also, we 
owe many valuable discoveries in the arts, and the first 
germ cf most of the sciences. The existence, too, of 
some phenomena of nature, which, resting on their obser- 
vation alone, thus passed into popular belief, but which 
were long rejected by the learned as vulgar errors, is now 
confirmed by the most unquestionable authority. Those 
which still remain unattested by scientific observation, 
and whose connection with the established laws of nature 
is not yet traced, should neither be implicitly relied on nor 
rashly rejected—surely not until we arrive, if man be ever 
destined to arrive, at the impassible boundaries of discoy- 
ery and thought—until every substance shall have been 
subjected tothe most perfect analysis, and all the sympa- 
thies of mind and spirit, and all the affinities of matter, 
and all the relations of each with the other, as cause and 
effect, shal] have been tested and explained; for there are 
doubtless stil] many things in heaven and earth which our 
philosophy dreams not of. 

‘“*J would also impress upon you the advantage of extend- 
ing, as far as practicable, your acquaintance with men en- 
gaged in the various pursuits of life; and of acquiring « 
general knowledge of their avocations; the means by 
which they are conducted, the facilities which they pos- 
sess, and the difficulties with which they may have to con- 
tend. Much of this knowledge may be obtained from 
books; but books alone will not suffice. Its pursuit brings 
you in contact with men; and from all whom you meet, 
whether their facilities be limited or enlarged, you may ac- 
quire something which will add to your store of useful 
knowledge. ‘his is every where a portion of the prime 
wisdom, but in our country it is especially valuable. 
Our government, with all its institations, is the result of 
the popular will. Subject to a beneficent and guiding 
Providence, the power which created and the energy 
which must sustain it, are of the people. In every pro- 
fession, and in almost every pursuit of life, which may 
here invite the attention of the scholar, man, as he is, in 
all the variety of situation, character, feeling, and intelli- 
gence, and the acts and motives of men, will form the lead- 
ing subjects of investigation and of thought. [t is essen- 
tial, therefore, to your future uscfulness, that you acquire 
an intimate knowledge of the business and the aflairs o: 
men. 

“You go forth into the world, gentlemen, bearing with 
you, not only the treasures of science and varied know- 
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edge which you have acquired within these walls, but what 
is equally valuable, if cherished and retained, a habit and 
taste for scientific and literary pursuits. From what I 
have already said, you will be aware, that I would not 
have you yield yourselves up to them too exelusively, or 
permit them to encroach on your professional business or 
study; but let them not be neglected or forgotten. Many 
hours of the laborious professional student are due to men- 
tal relaxation; and also in the early part of your profes- 
sional career, ere you find crowding upon you those multi- 
plied duties, which come from the fulness of publie confi- 
dence and the maturity of professional fame—months, 

and perhaps even years may be rescued from weariness 
and mental anxiety, by a happy applieation to literary | 
pursuits. It is at once a pleasant and healthful relaxa- 

tion of the mind: it increases your command of language 

and your knowledge of things: it awakens new trains of 
association and thought, and stores the mind with striking 

images; and it may preserve you, perhaps, in moments of 
weariness and temptation, from turning aside your fvot- 
steps into the dangerous paths of dissipation and vice. 

**A familiar knowledge of general literature furnishesthe 
orator with his most polished, though not, indeed, his 
most’ powerful weapons. Poctic quotations, when well 
chosen, and so happily applied that they seem to arise out 
of the subject, and especially, if introduced witha perfect 
continuity of language as well as sense, are in the highest 
degree pleasing; so also are poetic and literary allusions. 
To me, indeed, they have an indescribable charm; they 
unite me to the orator by a common bond of taste and as- 
sociation; he thus gives me to feel that he holds converse 
with the same masters, living or dead, with whom I love 
to converse ; that his mind has glowed over the same sen- 
timents of majesty or beauty, with which mine has been 
elevated or charmed; that he has shed the sympathetic 
tear over those ills of humanity for which I also have sor- 
rowed; or that he has looked with joy on nature, as reflect- 
ed from the same mirror in which I have delighted to be- 
hold her,” 


‘The address bears many marks of haste; and this fact 
accounts for, but cannot excuse its defects. The address, 
if produced by some nen, would have been of much cre- 
dit; but it is not as good as we had a right to expect of 
its distinguished author. 











CHOICE EXTRACTS. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
[Sce first part, page 35.) 


If we attempt to operate with the back of the hand, no 
effect whatever will probably be produced upon the pa- 
tient. If, in the course of this process, the hands or fin- 
gers of the operator are made actually to touch the body 
of the patient, itis called manipulation with contact. If, 
on the contrary, the operation is conducted at some dis- 
tance, it is called manipulation in distans. 

The manipulation with contact is of two kinds. It is 
scsmmeeniel either with considerable pressure, or with 
light touching; manipulation with strong, or with light 
contact. The manipulation with strong contact is cer- 
tainly the most ancient, and the most universally preva- 
lent mode of operating, and traces of it are to be found 
in almost all ages and countries. In manipulating with 
light contact, the hand, indeed, is conducted very lightly 
along the body of the patient; but the magnetizer must 
perform this operation with the utmost energy, and al- 
ways have the desire of applying strong pressure to the 
body of the patient. 

The munipulation in distans, is applied at a distance of 
from generally two to six inches from the patient’s body. 
Inthe case of very susceptible persons, it is performed at 
a still greater distance. The effects of this mode of man- 
ipulating are less intense than those produced by actual 
contact, and, besides, it requires a greater energy of vo- 
lition on the part of the magnetizer. It is, however, fre- 
quently employed in magnetizing very irritable patients, 
who cannot endure any stronger method. 

It would be tedious to enumerate and describe all the 
various kinds of manipulation detailed in elementary 
works on this subject. ‘hey may all of them, however, 
be combined, according to the skill and judgment of the 
magnetizer, who will vary his modes according to the ef- 
fects produced, and the degree of sensibility evinced by 





was called, on the 8th of April, 1829, to see a Mrs. P., 
then residing at 151, Rue St. Denis, Paris. He found 
that she had cancer of the breast, and that nothing but 
extirpation of the disease could effect a cure. The lady, 
at this time, had been attended by the physician whom 
she had long employed, and who was in the habit of mag- 
netising her into a sleep, or rather somnambule, (for there 
is a great difference between them,) to produce an obli- 
vion of her sufferings. The physician, M. Chapelain, 
was sensible that no other hope of saving his patient 
from a miserable fate remained than that held out by M. 
Cloquet, and he proposed to the surgeon that he should 
perform the operation whilst she was in a state of mag- 
netic sleep, The surgeon agreed to it, and the operation 
was performed accordingly. The patient knew nothing 
whatever of the proceedings, but was kept asleep for two 
days, and upon being awoke, and informed of what had 
taken place, she experienced says M, Cloquet, a very live- 
ly emotion. 

The power which, it was represented, some somnambu- 
lists possessed of seeing perfectly through their closed 
eyelids, formed the subject of some very close and atten- 
tive examinations. The result was that the commission- 
ers were satisfied, for they looked on, that in one case a 

patient, in this state, was able to read a book by seeing it 

through his eyelids! But this was not all; for although 

his somnambulism continued, yet the patient became very 

much fatigued, and was invited to play a game at ecarte, 
of which he was very fond. He showed amazing dexteri- 
ty all the while, and always beat his opponent.—It is to 
be remembered, that during all this time the patient was 
in a state of somnambulism, and, of course, was uncon- 

scious of what he was doing. 

Next is a case of paralysis cured according to his own 

prescriptions. 

Paul Viilagrand, a student at law, who was paralysed 

as to half his body by a stroke of apoplexy in the country, 

was admitted into La Charite, at Paris, after having been 

treated in all manner of ways at home for sixteen months. 

Now, the committee actually went to the bed where this 

patient lay in the hospital, and saw the physical marks, as 

they were strongly indicated, of his disease. 

They found that the lower left limb was much thinner 

than the right, that the right hand was closed much more 

firmly than the left, that the tongue when drawn out of 
the mouth was carried towards the right commissure, and 

that the right cheek was more convex than the left. 

Paul was then magnetized, and the result is thus stated 

in the report :— (Turn again to page 35.) 


PROFESSION OF A NUN. 


Among the institutions of the Roman Catholic faith, 
monasteries form a conspicuous feature. It is impossible, 
I think, to reflect on the state of being thus cut off from 
all the social ties of life, without a sensation of melancho- 
ly ; a sensation which is more especially awakened to the 
situation of female votaries, their stricter rules, and more 
uninterrupted seclusion, separating them from the world 
by stronger barriers than those opposed to the other sex. 
The profession of a young nun can hardly be witnessed 
without exciting feelings of strong emotion. To behold 
a being in the early dawn of youth, about to forsake the 
world, while its joys alone are painted to the imagination. 
and sorrow, yet untasted, seems far distant—to see her, 
with solemn vows, cross that threshold, which may not 
again be repassed, and which separates her for ever from 
all those scenes that give interest, and delight, and joy to 
life—to imagine her in the lonely cell that is to replace 
the beauty and the grandeur of nature, presents a picture 
that must fill the mind with powerful feelings of sadness. 
Such isthe illusion, such the sensation inspired by the 
solemn scene, that I believe that he whose faith hallows, 
or he whom a different persuasion leads to deplore, the 
sacrifice, will yet, for the moment. behold it with equal e- 
motion. 

The mind, if not more than usually cold, will with dif- 
ficulty suppress the tear that rushes from the heart, when 
contemplating, in perspective, the long listless life which 
lies spread out, in an unvarying form, before her who is 
thus, for the last time, surrounded by a busy throng, and 
adorned with a splendor that seems but to mock her fate. 
* * * * * x oF * 


The convert in which we were now to behold this cere- 
mony belongs to an austere order, styled ‘‘Lume Sacra,” 





the patient. 

We now extract some of the cases, in which the Com- 
mittee of the Academy—among whom Majendie and oth- 
er well known names figure—witnessed the effects of mag- 
netism: 

One of the most singular and overwhelming of the ca- 
ses which came under the head of the more recent and im- 
portant ones, is that of Jules Cloquet, the well known 
anatomist in Paris, who had, of his own accord, sent in 
an account of this case to the surgical section of the Aca- 
demy. He was no magnetizer, but very likely, laughed 
and ridiculed the art with as much asperity as the most 
determined of its enemies. This gentleman, it appears, 


in en 


having severe regulations, enforcing silence and contem- 
plation. 

One of their symbols resembles the ancient customs of 
the Vestal virgins; like them, they are enjoined to watch 
continually over the sacred lamp, burning for ever. The 
costume of this community differs essentially from that 
usually worn, and is singularly beautiful and picturesque ; 
but, while it pleases the eye, it covers an ascetic severity, 


girdle, which is never loosened. 

It appears that the fortunes of the fair being who was 
this day to take the veil, had been marked by events &0 
full of sorrow, that her story, which was told in whispers 
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by those assembled, was not listened to without the deep- 
est emotion. Circumstances of the most affecting nature 
had driven her to seek shelter in a sanctuary, where the 
afflicted may weep in silence, and where, if sorrow is not 
assuaged, its tears are hidden. 
All awaited the moment of her entrance with anxious 
impatience, and on her appearance every eye was direct- 
ed towards her with an expression of the deepest interest. 
—Splendidly adorned, as is customary on these occasions, 
and attended by a female friend of high rank, she slowly 
advanced to the seat assigned her near the altar. Her 
fine form rose above the middle stature, a gentle bend 
marked her contour, but it seemed as the yielding of a 
fading flower; her deep blue eyes, which were occasion- 
ally in pious awe raised to Heaven, and her long dark eye- 
iasnes, gave life to a beautiful countenance, on which re- 
signation seemed pourtrayed. The places allotted us as 
being strangers, whom the Italians never fail to distin- 
guish by the most courteous manners, were such as not on- 
ly to enable us to view the whole company, but to contem- 
plate the feature and expression of this interesting be- 
ing. 
She was the only child of doating parents; but while 
their afflicted spirit found vent in the tears which coursed 
over cheeks chilled by sorrow, they yet beheld their trea- 
sure about to be for ever separated from them, with that 
resignation which piety inspires, while yielding to a sac- 
rifice made to Heaven. The ceremony now began, the 
priest pronounced a discourse, and the other observances 
proceeded in the usual track. 
At length the solemn moment approached which was to 
bind her vows to Heaven. She arose and stood a few mo- 
ments before the altar; when suddenly, yet with noise- 
less action, she sank extended on the marble floor, and in- 
stantly the long black pall was thrown over her, Every 
heart seemed to shudder, and a momentary pause ensued ; 
when the deep silence was broken, by the low tones of 
the organ, accompanied by soft and beautiful female voi- 
ces, singing the service of the dead (the requiem). The 
sound gently swelled in the air, and as the harmonious 
volume became more powerful, the deep church bell at in- 
tervals sounded with a loud clamor, exciting a mixed feel- 
ing of agitation and grandeur. 
Tears were the silent expression of the emotion which 
thrilled through every heart. This solemn music contin- 
ued long, and still fell mcurnfully on the ear; and yet se- 
raphic as in softened tones, and as it were receding in the 
distance, it gently sank intosilence. The young novice 
was then raised, and advancing towards the priest, she 
bent down kneeling at his feet, while he cut a lock of her 
hair, as a type of the ceremony that was to deprive her of 
this, to her no longer valued, ornament. Her attendant 
then despoiled her of the rich jewels with which she was 
adorned ; her splendid upper vesture was thrown off, and 
replaced by a monastic garment; her long tresses bound 
up, her temples covered with fair linen; the white crown, 
emblem of innocence, fixed on her head, and the crucifix 
placed in her hands. 
Then kneeling low once more before the altar, she utter- 
ed her last vow to Heaven; at which moment the organ 
and choristers burst forth in loud shouts of triumph, and 
in the same instant the cannon from St. Angelo gave no- 
tice that her solemn vows were registered. 
The ceremony finished, she arose and attended in pro- 
cession, proceeded towards a wide iron gate, dividing the 
church from the monastry, which, opening wide, display- 
ed a small chapel beautifully illuminated; a thousand 
lights shed a brilliant lustre, whose lightened gleams 
seemed sinking into darkness, as they shot through the 
long perspective of the distant aisle. In the fore ground, 
in a blazing focus of light, stood an altar, from which, in 
a divided line, the nuns of the community were seen, each 
holding a large burning wax taper. They seemed to be 
disposed in order of seniority, and the two youngest were 
still adorned with the white crown, as being in the first 
week of their noviciate. 
Both seemed in early youth, and their checks, yet un- 
paled by monastic vigils, bloomed with a brightened tint, 
while their eyes sparkled, and a smile seemed struggling 
with the solemnity of the moment, in expression of their 
innocent delight at beholding the approach of her who 
had that day offered up her vows, and become one of the 
community. 
The others stood in succession with looks more subdued, 
pale, mild, collected, the head gently bending towards the 
earth in contemplation. The procession stopped at the 
threshold of the church, when the young nun was receiv- 
ed and embraced by the Lady Abbess, who, leading her 
onwards, was followed in procession by the nuns, each 
bearing her lighted torch. 

It might be the brilliant light shed on the surrounding 
objects, or the momentary charm lent by enthusiasm, that 
dangerous spirit of the mind deceiving the eye and the 





their waste being grasped, under the garment, by an iron| 


heart, which gave to these fair beings a fascination more 
than real; but such were my feelings, so fixed my atten- 
tion, that when their forms faded from my view, when the 
gate was closed, andI turned again toward the busy 
throng and crowded street, I felt a heaviness of heart, 
even to pain, weigh upon me.—Bell’s Italy. 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


[These beautiful stanzas are from the pen of the author of the “ Song” 
which appears on the fourth page of this day’s paper. They we 
originally published in the Ohio State Journai.])—Eds. Mirror. 





Oh! well may ye rejoice! ye hear ‘the busy hum 

Of men;’ ye hear each others voice—but we are Deaf and Dumb! 
Ye hear the babbling brook and ever busy mill; 

Ye hear the waterfall:—We look; but all to us is still. 

Ye hear the rustling breeze at morn’s delightful hour, 

Soft stealing through the leafy trees—we only feel its power: 
Ye hear the tempest roar—ye hear the ocean waves, 

Loud breaking on the rocky shore, or sighing in its caves, 

Ye hear the tuneful birds, sweet warblers to the sun; 

The bleating flocks, the lowing herds; of these we hear not one: 
Ye hear the Sabbath bell proclaim the hour of prayer; 

Of Christ, ye hear the preacher tell— but we deaf list’ners are. 


And ye can sing the praise of him who eet us free, 

Jn tuneful notes and thrilling lays— but we must silent be; 
Yet we too may rejoice that Christ to earth has come; 
For we can hear his still small voice, though we are deaf and dumb. 
Yes, there's a silent voice, that tells of heaven above; 

This we can hear, and we rejoice with faith, and hope, and love. 
And though their tuneful parts our voices may not raise; 

Yet melody within our hearts we make, and God we praise. 
And when we soar away to that bright world above; 

There weshall sing assweet as they who sang on earth his love. 


EVERY NERVE APPROPRIATED TO ITS FUNCTION.—From 

this law of nature, that certain ideas originate in the mind 
in consequence of the operation of corresponding nerves, 
it follows—that the organ of sense can never become the 
substitute for another, so as to excite in the mind the same 
idea. When an individual is deprived of the organs of 
sight, no power of attention, or continued effort of the 
will, or exercise of the other senses, can make him enjoy 
the class of sensations which islost. ‘The sense of touch 
may be increased in an exquisite degree; but were it true, 
as has been asserted, that individuals can discover colors 
by the touch, it could only be by feeling a change upon the 
surface of the stuff and not by any perception of the co- 
lors. It has been my painful duty to attend on persons 
who have pretended blindness; and that they could see 
with their fingers. But I have ever found that by a devi- 
ation from truth in the first instance, they have been en- 
tangled in a tissue of deceit; and have at last been forced 
into admissions which demonstrated their folly and weak 
inventions. I have had pity for such patients when they 
have been the subjects of disorders which have produced 
extraordinary sensibility in their organs—such as a pow- 
er of hearing much beyond our common experience; for it 
has attracted high interest and admiration, and has grad- 
ually led them to pretend to powers greater than they ac- 
tually possessed. In such cases it is difficult to distin- 
guish the symptoms of disease, from the pretended gifts 
which are boasted of. Experiment proves, what is sug- 
gested by anatomy, that not only the organs are appro- 
priated to particular classes of sensations, but that the 
nerves, intermediate between the brain and the outward 
organs, are respectively capable of receiving no other sen- 
sations but such as are adapted to their particular organs. 
Every impression on the nerve of the eye, or of the ear, 
or on the nerve of smelling, or of taste, excites only ideas 
of vision, of hearing, of smelling or of tasting; not sole- 
ly because the extremities of these nerves, individually, 
are suited to external impression, but because the nerves 
are, through their whole course and whenever they are ir- 
ritated, capable of exciting inthe mind the idea to which 
they are appropriate, and no other. A blow, an impulse 
quite unlike that for which the organs of the senses are 
provided, will excite them all in their several ways; the 
eyes will flash fire, while there is noise in the ears. An 
officer received a musket ball which went through the 
bones of his face—in describing his sensations, he said 
that he felt as if there had been a flash of lightning, ac- 
companied with a sound like the shutting of the door of 
St. Paul’s. On this circumstance, of every nerve being 
appropriated to its function, depend the false sensa- 
tions which accompany morbid irritations of them from 
internal causes, when there is in reality nothing present- 
ed externally; such as flashes of light, ringing of the ear, 
and bitter taste or offensive smells. The sensations are 
caused, through the excitement of the respective nerve 
of sense, by derangement of some internal organ, and 
inost frequently of the stomach.—Bell’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. 


Women THE soURCE OF ALL EviIL!—It is an article of 
faith with the orthodox in the eastern countries, that no 
evil can take place of which a woman is not the first 

wse. ‘*Who is she!” a Rajah was always in the habit 
of asking whenever a calamity was related to him, how- 
ever severe or however trivial. His attendants reported 
to him one morning that a laborer had fallen from a scaf- 
fold when working at his palace, and had broken his neck. 
‘‘Who is she!”’ immediately demanded the Rajah.—‘*A 
man; no woman, great prince!’ was the reply. ‘*Who 
is she?’ repeated with increased anger, was all the Ka- 
jah deigned to utter. In vain did the servants assert the 
manhood of the laborer. ‘‘Bring me instant intelligence 
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heads!” exclaimed the Prince. In an hour the active at- 
tendants returned ; and prostrating themselves cried out, 
“OQ wise and wonderful Prince!” ‘Well, who is she?” 
interrupted he. ‘‘As the ill fated laborer was working on 
the scaffold he was attracted by the beauty of one of your 
highness’s damsels, and gazing upon her, lost his balance 
and fell to the ground. ‘You hear now,” said the Prince, 
‘‘no accident can happen without a woman in some way 
— an instrument.”’—Capt. Skinner’s Excursions in In- 

ia. 
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Sprenpip CevestiaL Puenomenon.—On Wednesday 
morning last, we were gratified by witnessing a phenome- 
non in the heaven, of very uncommon occurrence. It was 
a few minutes after 4 o’clock, when our attention was at- 
tracted, by observing a vast number of meteoric bodies 
moving overhead. fF'rom that time until daylight there 
was no cessation of these fiery travelers, proceeding on- 
ward in singularly regular courses. The zenith was the 
centre, from which, at various distances, they radiated 
towards every point within the encircling horizon. We 
have been informed, they were first noticed a little after 
10 o’clock on the evening previous. Most of them were 
small; but many were large and briiliant, leaving behind 
them a luminous track as they swept across the heaven. 
Some of them exploded with a noise and shower of bril- 
liant particles, resembling the bursting of a rocket. The 
sky was cloudless, and the air tranquil. 








ing at a pretty face. Seriously, we could not read this 
article with any degree of facility, and so much of it as 
we could understand was not to our fancy. The author 
can write well; and we will present him with quills and 
- inkstand, if he will write those other matters referred 
0. 

We very reluctantly decline our heretofore agreeable 
correspondent, who resides in Kentucky. There is some 
very good poetry in his communication; but really its 
sense is so intangible, its images so indistinct, that in 
groping about for the meaning we often lost sight of our 
author. This is the duty of editors; but readers are pri- 
vileged. We hope to hear from him again shortly. 

Our distant friends S, and Isaiah, will be attended to 

shortly. 
Macnanics’ Institute.—A lecture will be delivered 
in the hall of this institution this evening, by Dr. Her- 
mange, introductory to a course on Natural Philosophy. 
The regular, lectures in this institution are free ; and the 
public are invited to attend. We can testify from experi- 
ence of the pleasure and profit derivable from an attend- 
ance. We would advise all, who can conveniently go, to 
attend; it is a profitable expenditure of time. 








FOREIGN. 


We have accounts from Mexico to the 7th ult. by which 
we learn that the cholera was subsiding in that city. 
The deaths at that date amounted to about 130 daily; at 
the time of its greatest prevalence 1500 are said to have 
died in twenty-four hours. ‘The whole number of deaths 
are calculated at about 15,000. At Vera Cruz the dis- 





It were vain, perhaps, to attempt a delineation of the 
thoughts called into being by this interesting and sublime 
display. Grandeur, majesty, glory, poetry—visible, 
matchless and amazing—mingling together their impres- 
sions on the mind, and awakening into stirring action, 
those sentiments and ideas of sublimity and infinite pow- 
er, which are felt when we contemplate the stupendous de- 
velopments of the outward creation. An ethereal sky 
with its ever-twinkling luminaries, not a cloud within the 
reach of vision, and an incessant bursting forth of bril- 
liant meteors! Who, that has a soul, would not feel, when 
canopied by such eloquent glory! Conceive yourself stand- 
and with a far-reaching horizon around you,—the period 
arrived, that the poet, Young, dreamed of, and so eloquent- 
ly pictures, when 

————_—__““final ruin fiercely drives 

Her plougtsshare o’er creation”—— 

conceive the foundations of the visible sublimity of the 
firmament broken up—sun and stars hurled from their 
centres, and rushing madly through illimitable space— 
gravitation at an end, and the planetary system radiating 
into an eternity of distance—conceive this fully, and you 
have a glimmering of the splendor of the exhib.tion. 
Throughout all time, celestial phenomena have inspi- 
red feelings of terror, amazement, and admiration. Dur- 
ing those beclouded ages, when systems of mythology 
commanded the reverence of nations unbabtized into a 
knowledge of true religion, unusual appearances in the 
heavens arrested the progress of armies, and were believ- 
ed to be manifestations of divine displeasure. In the 
dark ages of christendom, comets, eclipses, and visible 
prodigies in the heavens, shook superstition to its centre, 
and were construed into indications of wrathful visita- 
tions. Influences of a similar character, were felt and 
acknowledged, within our observation, on the recent occa- 
sion. The enlightened christian gazed with calmness and 
admiration at the beautiful display of the power of his 
Creator ;—the superstitious quaked with fear, and mutter- 
red of direful omens;—the sceptic thought of scientific 
principles, fixed by chance, the god of his idolatry, and 
trembled, lest the “‘dream” of the christian might be true; 
—the poet, with his rapture-swelling eye, looked upward, 
read a lesson of infinite power. while visions of unearthly 
splendor floated in grandeur before his mental eye, the 
full brightness and glory of which find no perfect record- 
ed resemblance in printed pages,and his thoughts journeyed 
onward, with starry companionship, beyond the confines 
of the visible creation. ‘The dream, as the glory, is now 
past; butthe remembrance of this spectacle is wedded in 
deathless wedlock to the mind. ‘Time witnesses but few 
such exhibitions; and this generation will, in all probabi- 
lity, pass away, without another such opportunity. 





CorresponpENts.—T he suggestions of a “Subscriber” 
are good. We had previously determined on carrying si- 
milar ones into effect. If all were, as our correspondent 
is, our purposes would not be forestalled. 

“The Parting Interview.’’—our author’s case is utter- 
ly hopeless, unless the ‘‘ladye of his love” have mercy 
on him. We commend him to her charity; as we have 
his lines to our own, by declining to expose him. 

The essay on the errors of female education, is declin- 
ed. Weare particularly tenacious of our reputation (if 
we have any) for gallantry. The publication of this ar- 


ease had almost utterly disappeared. The two chiefs, 
Arista and Dura, who had taken up arms against the gov- 
ernment of Santa-Anna were with their respective divi- 
sions at Guanajuato; Santa Anna holding them in check. 
His forces are stationed at about thirty miles distance. 
The cholera has raged in the forces of both parties and 
suspended all active operations by both. 

It is said that Don Miguel has remitted to England be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,0001. sterling against ‘‘a rainy 
day.” 

Twenty seven original Compositions in the hand writing 
of Tasso, have recently been discovered at Rome. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


COREY & FAIRBANK, 


Who really deserve the thanks of the community for their enterprise in 
introducing western works into this market, have recently published two 
new Schoo! Books, which appear to be got up in a very handsome man- 
ner. They are—« The Western Primer, or Introduction to Webster’s 
Spelling Book; illustrated with seventy-seven wood cuts;” and «The 
Elementary Reader; to accompany Webster’s Spelling Book ; illustrated 
with one hundred and thirty cuts.” 


MECHANICS? INSTITUTE. 


THIS Evening, at 7 o’clock, Da. Hermanex will deliver a Lecture in 
the Hall of the Institute, introductory toa course on Natural Philosophy. 
This course will be as full as two lectures per week, during the season, 
will permit. ‘The subjects embraced in it, will be illustrated by the skilful 
use of appropriate apparatus. Those who desire, either to commence 
the study of this science, orto revive the knowledge of it, cannot fail, 
with proper attention on their own part, to have that desire gratified. 
And here let it be clearly understood, that notwithstanding the chemi- 
cal class has given two lectures, to which they demanded a fee of admis- 
sion, to defray their expenses for new apparatus, &c., and that though the 
Lyceum when in existence charges a fee for admission, yet aut the lec- 
tures of the Mechanics’ Institute are entirely free to all persons. 

J. LAUGHLIN, Sec. O. M. I. 
P.S. After the lecture is over, this evening, a class will be formed for 
the study of Arithmetic. This also is free of expense. Persons wishing 
to join it are requested to remain in the Hall. Nov. 16, 1833. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


Among the Organic Remains found in the Mar) Pits of 

Lusas Benners, Esq., in Craven county, North Carolina, 
are the following. 
‘Several pits have been dug, some of them tothe depth 
25 feet below the surface of the earth, and ten feet be- 
‘ow the present surface of the river. In the course of 
these excavations a great variety of interesting organic 
remains have been found, consisting of sea shells, bones 
and teeth of fishes, and the bones o: land animals of pro- 
digious size. Mr. B. mentions that the following is the 
order in which these remains have been found:—Ist. 
Sharks’ teeth, and the fragments of bones of marine fish- 
es mingled with seashells, 2d. Teeth, horns, hoofs, ribs, 
vertebrae, &c. of quadrupeds that inhabited the land, min- 
gled with sea shells of great variety. ‘These remiins of 
cand animals are found at the depth of from 20 to 25 feet 
below the surfice of the earth. Among them are recog- 
sized with certainty the teeth of the great mastodon, 
(Mastodon giganteum of Cuvier,) the hoofs, horns, and 
vertebre of a great elk, and the teeth of an animal sup- 
posed to be the hyena. 

*That was certainly a strange world in which such 
animals as these browsed and prowied! and, it might seem 
wearcely compatible with the co-existence of man in his 
rude state, armed only withthe bow and the club.” 

Sim Humpnry Davy’s tnkory of THE souL.—Sir 
Humphry Davy argues from analogy in his Consolations 
of Travel, that the human soul will have no reminiscences 
of earthly scenes in a future state. There runs, he says, 
throughout the works of the Creator, a principle that only 
those organs, habits and instincts, are preserved to a liv- 
iag being after a transformation which are necessary to its 
new state of existence. The butterfly, he considers, 
knows nothing of its lirve, or aurclia state: its faculties 
and enjoyments being wholly conformed to its new condi- 
tion. From this analogy, Sir Humphry concludes, that 
nothing but intellectual power or the love of knowledge 
will survive the dissolution of soul and body. He speaks 
asa philosopher; but speaking as Christians, we should 
say, without however admitting the truth of the alleged 
analogy, that the surviving faculties of the soul, will be 
spiritual rather than intellectual. 








, 
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Napotron.—The following vigorous sketch is from the 
pen of the renowned statesmin and patriot Gov. Morus. 
‘The rise, progress, and downfall of Napoleon is eloquently 
described in a few words, ‘The whole passage is truly 
veautiful. It is more—it is sublime. 

“In the month of September, 1812, the son of an ob- 
scure family, in a small island of the Mediterranean, was 
at the head of a greater force than was ever yet command- 
ed by one man, during the long period to which history 
extends. His brows encircled with an imperial diadem, 
is sword red-with the blood of conquered nations, his eye 
glaring on the fields he had devoted to plunder, his feet 
trampling onthe neck of kings, iis mind glowing with 

vrath, his heart swollen with the consciousness of power 
unknown before, he moved, he seemed, he belicved him- 
self, a god. While at one extremity of Europe his ruth- 
iess legions drenched, with loyal blood, the arid soil of 
“pain, he marched with gigantic strides, at the other ex- 
tremity, to round his vast dominions in the widest circle 
of the civilized world. Already he had pierced the Rus- 
sian line of defence. Already his hungry eagles were 
pouncing on his prey —Pause— View steadily this statue of 
colossal power. ‘lhe arins are of iron; the breast is of 
vass; but the fect are of clay. ‘The moment of destruc- 
tion impends. Hark! The blow is g:ven—it tottere—it 
ralls—it crumbles to dust.” 





Rarnae.’s Skutt.—It having been long acknowledged 
that the skullof Raphael, preserved inthe Academy of St. 
luke, is not the genuine skull, the members of the Acade- 
ny, in conjunction with the members of the Archaiological 
Society have applied tor permission to examine the tomb 
of Raphacl in the Pantheon, in order to find the genuine 


skull, and collect all that may yct remain of the bones of 


the immortal artist. ‘The Pope has already given his con- 
sent to this plan.—Italian Paper. 





‘ 


SHAVING MADE rasyY.—We find in the Scotch papers 


the following curious paragraph, which commends itself 


to the attention of beardful men: 

‘It appears by the Paisley Advertiser, that Mr. Blair, 
manager ofthe Johnstone Gas Works, has made a discov- 
ery, Which if it becomes of general application, will in a 
great measure ruin the Shettield cutlers. Some time ago 
a portion of the moist lime by which the gas is purified, 
tell by accident on the back of a dog, and a small bit of 


ta 
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wood having been used to scrape it off, the hair was at 


once brought completely away withit. Mr. Blair extend- 
ed the discovery by practising on his own beard, which 
now requires no razor. The lime of the consistence of 
croam, is laid on the beard, and, after three or four min- 


contained in the second volume of his life, we find the fol- 


letter in his hand, gaping and stiring about, and not know- 
ing where to go, he walked gravely up tohim, and inquired 
what he wanted. 


|‘Then crucity this quadrangle, and take the diameter of 


In perusing the Journal of the late Dr. Adam Clark, 


owing anecdote of the late Dr. Wilson, senior fellow of 
rinity College, Dublin. 
“Une day seeing a man standing in the court with a 


The man answered, ‘Sir, can you tell 
me where I may find Dr. Delahante!’ ‘Yes,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘do you see that building before you!’ ‘Yes.’— 


the plot beyond it, into the opening before you, and ascend 
the ligneous grades: thenturn to your left, and you will 
find himeither peripatounting in hislectuary: or perisco- 
pounting through his fenestra.’ The poor man who un- 
derstood nothing of this, and remembered not one word 
but the last, said, ‘and pray sir, what is the fenestra? — 
Co which the Doctor replied, ‘it is an orifice in an edifice, 
to admit luminous particles!’ ‘VO, thank you,’ said the 
poor fellow, and walked off more perplexed than before.” 











Sincutar Facr.—There is at present living in down- 
street Sunderland, a child that was born with tie mark of 
a butterfly upon its face, which is subject to the following 
remarkable changes:—In the summer season the resem- 
blance of the head is prominent, the wings, legs, &c. highly 
colored, the whole of a considerable greater degree of 
heat than any other part ofthe child’s body ; in winter, the 
wings, legs, &c. are scarcely perceptible, the head dimin- 
ishes to a mere speck, and the whole is of a deathlike cold- 
ness.— York Herald. 

Feankuin AnD Miraspeau.—When the news of Frank- 
lin’s death arrived in France, Mirabeiu, the most splendid 
orator of the age, arose in the National assembly, and in 
the following strong, nervous, and truly eloquent language, 
paid the tribute due from Genius to Virtue: 

“FRANKLIN is dead—the Man who emancipated Ame- 
rica—the Sage who was the ornament of the two worlds. 
The Courts of Princes have often been in mourning for 
those who were great only in the funeral oration of their 
ilatterers; but Nations ought to mourn only for their 
Beneracrors.” 





Donna Maria.—As this young Miss is now the sub- 
ject of much conversation and remark, a description of 
ber person may not be uninteresting. A letter from Ha- 
vre, of the &thult. says,—“I have seen Donna Maria twice. 
Although not 15 years old, she has the appearance of 20. 
iler eye is the only feature which pleases. She has a 
small, brilliant, piercing eye, which gives her counte- 
nance a great deal of animation. She is very fat, has a 
wide mouth and projecting teeth. She is by no means ug- 
ly, but simply good looking. Her dress is extremely sim- 
ple; and a white gown, and sky blue bonnet, trimmed ve- 
ry neatly, and no ornament whatever. I like this simplici- 
ty very much.”—Journal of Commerce. 





Epucation iy Exetanp.—The British government 
seemed to be aware of the necessity of a general diffusion 
of intelligence among the lower classes of the communi- 
ty, and are taking measures most effectually to accom- 
plish this desirable object. In August the House of Com- 
mons made a grant of /29,000 for building school houses. 
The object of the grant is to assist parishes that require 
some aid in establishing schools. 





Ex.eenants.—Elephants are now used in Ceylon for 
ploughing the rice fields, and preparing new grounds for 
the cultivation of cotiee, pepper, &c. An elephant will 
perform the work in one day which twenty bullocks were 
in the habit of performing before. In a country like Cey- 


employing clephants much time is saved, and a great deal 
of agricultural work performed; an elephant may be pur- 
chased at Ceylon at any time for 10 or $/15. 





the citadel a dog has been remarked going almost every 
night to a grave, and scratching with his paws the earth, 
which probably covers the remains of his master. The 


animal afterwards disappears, and its hiding-place is not 
L ” 
known. 





When Napoleon marched, in the summer of 1800, to 


his army, as it hastened to the scene of action, halted 
within sight of the little town Sarre-Louis, on the borders 
of German Lorraine, and the general who led it, pointing 
with his sword, said with emotion, “gentlemen and fol- 
low soldiers, this is my birth-placc; 1 am the son of a 
cooper, and thirteen years ago on the spot where I now 
stand, I parted in tears with my futher and mother to be- 
come asoldier: I bid you welcome to my native town.” 
This leader was the celebrated Marshal Ney. 
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lon, which is so very thinly populated, by this system of 


The Antwerr Journat says,—‘Since the capture of 


bring back victory to the eagles of France, a division of 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 


AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Four numbers of this paper, since its enlargement and improvement, 
have been published. Thus far. (and the Publishers pledge themselves it 
shall not decrease in meritif weil supported,) the Mirror has heen well 
received by the public, where received at all and has teen acknowledged, by 
such papers as the Baltimo-e Daily Gazette, edited hy William Gwyn, Esq. 
to he «one of the handsomest and cheapest publications in the country, 
East or West, and to contain a great deal of interesting origina! matter, 
as well as judicious selections =~ by such asthe Ohio State Journal, edited 
by Judze Bailhache, to be «not inferior, in pointof real merit. to the best 
periodical works of the day;” by such xs the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, ed- 
ited by C. Hammond. Esq to be “heautifully executed, filled with excel- 
lent matter, and deserving of liberal patronage ;” and by such as the Louis 
ville Daily Herald, edited by W. Tannehill, Esq., to be worthy of «wide 


circulation inthe West.” 


It would be an easy matter to multiply such favorable testimonials, for 


there isan abundance of them on hand; but this a course of proceeding, 


which the pushers of the Mirror do not admire; and even these few ex- 

pressions of appro’ation would not have heen quoted, had not the proprie- 

ty of referring to them, as they come from gentlemen of age and well 

known talents, been sugested to the publishers and urged upon them. 

The Mirror contains selections from the British and American periodi- 

cals, transcripts of the Forei:n and Domestic news of the day,ard interest- 
ing extracts from new works of merit; but is more especially devoted to 
such matters as would seem to give it a claim upon the support of the 
Western Community: such as—Orivinal Records of events of interest 
which happened during the Early Times in the West—Brief Original 
Sketches illustrative of western scenery, character, &c-—Original Wes- 
tern Tales, Poetry, and Essays—and copious Notices of all new Western 
works in the several departments of literature. 

Below are the contents of the first four numbers; which will give a cor 
rect idea of the quantity and quality of matier, original and selected, which 
the paper contains. 


Caicinan Western Tates.—The Heiress of Rock-Hollow—The Adop- 
ted—Hospitality—Hugh Mason. 


Beier Orioinat Skerenes.--Literary Institutions of Cincinnati—The 
Quaker Meetinz—The Poet and the Philosopher—Description of Mrs. 
Trollope’s Bazaar, with an Engraving. 


Oricinat Essays.—Mauvaise Honte---Destiny of the English Language 
---Literature and Patronage---Be Temperate. 


Ortomnat Literary Notices.—Eterle on Children----Everett’s Address---- 

* Mrs. Child’s Juvenile Miscellany----North American Magazine---- 
Fiint’s Bio rraphical Memoir of Daniel Boone, with extracts----Annual 
Register of the Western Literary Institute, with extracts----Hall’s 
Erode!phian Address, with extracts- -Token and Atlantic Souvenir, 
for 1834, with extracts----The Knicker! ocker for Octoter, with ex- 
tracts- --North American Macazine for October, with extracts---Ham- 
ilton’s Men and Mannersin America----Howitt’s History of Priesteraft 
in all ages and natiors----Western Monthly Magazine for Octoter---- 
‘The Hermethenean Magazine. 


Oriainat Sxetcnes o7 Earty Times in THE West.----An old Campaigner’s 
Recollections of the Battle of Mississineway. 


Oxaucinat Poetry, anp Mosic.----Lines on a Portrait, by J. G. Whittier---- 
The Day of the Earthquake----To a Friend, by Mies E. WH, Whittier---- 
On seeing a Indy shed a tear----To +--+ —Monody on the death of 
Harvey D. Little----To the Spirit of the Wind----Stanzas----“They 
told me not to !ove him,” with Music for the Fianoforte, by E. Thomas. 


Sevections.—Extracts from new works.—Rush’s Memoranda---Dekay’s 
Journa!---Men and Manners in America---History of Priestcraft---In- 
firmities of Men of Genius---Bulwer’s England and the English----Re- 
port of the Quaker Trial---Female Encyclopedia---Verplanck’s Dis- 
courses; Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1834; Annals of Queen 
Ann; Lady Blessington’s Repeaters; Macdoual’s Pataconia; Owen's 
Narrative. Tules.--MS. tound in a Bottle. Poetry.-The Bride; 
William Uotman ; Song by Camptell; Now tell me; Love and Friend- 
ship; The Yankee Tea-party; Sonzofthe Wind. Esssays.---On the 
Instinct of Birds. Transcript of News.---Foreign and Domestic. 
Miscellaneous Articles.—The drop of water, the brook, the river, 
and the ocean, a fahic by Paulding; Original of Dominie Sampson ; Ev- 
ery one has his Bubbly jock; The molehill and the mountain, a fable 
by Paulding; The Topof Etna; Bonaparte alive; Professor Henry’s 
Magnet; The wife of three hus'ands; The revenge of the beasts,a 
fable by Paulding ; Touching the corpse ; How to catch crows ; &c. &e. 


The Publishers of the Mirror respectfully sugcest, now that they have 
made every arrangement, (hy procuring good paper and entirely new ma. 
terials for the mechanical part of the work, and by securing as contribu- 
tors to its Orizinal Deparimeut some of the most talcnted individuals in 
the country.) for producing a Western Lirerary Parer of derided merit, 
whether it would not be just in the Western Community, to throw offthe 
prejudices with which they too often recard western publications of this 
nature, and to extend that support to the present enterprise, which will 
enable the publishers effectually to carry their intentions into operation. 

Should the patronage justify the expense, every quarter of a year will 
he commenced with au entirely Oaigtnat number, a piece of Music, as in 
No. 1, and an Enaaavina, as in No.3. But we wish it to be understood, 
that these thines depend upon the amount of sulscription. {[ >> This is, 
at present, not sufficient to justify the continuance of the Weckly edition, 
upon the very cheapest plan. 

Asan evidence of the cheapness of the price of Subscription, it may be 
mentioned,that four numbers of the paper contain reading matter equal 
to a duodecimo vo'ume of three hundred and fifty pages, which would cost 
at the Book-stores, from $1 O0to $150. And yet the price of four num- 
bers, according to the annual subscription, and as part of the year, is less 
than twenty cents! 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Two Dottans anp Firry Cents per year, payable in advance: or Trrzz 
Do.uars, payable any time within six months after the time of subscribing. 
When the a' ove termsare not complied with, and the publishers have to 
emp'oy a co'lector, Tnree Doviars anD FirtyY cents will be invariably 
demanded. The paper for a year will make a handsome vo'ume of four 
hundred and eighteen large pages, inciuding the tit'e page and index, which 
will be furnished with the last numer of the volume. 

Applications for the work, to be made toSnrxve and Gaviacner, Pad 
lishers, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Office of putiication, south-west corner of Watnut and Upper Market 
streets, in Johnston's Buildings, second story. Entrance on Fifth street 
3rd door from the corner. 
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